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ABSTRACT 

This final report describes the activities and 
accomplishments of a 3~year project in New York City on the formation 
and maintenance of social relationships and social networks of 
children and adolescents with deaf~blindness. Research activities 
attempted to; (l) identify patterns of social interaction and social . 
networks across educational environments which had varying degrees of 
integration or inclusive programs; (2) monitor the development of 
social relationships across natural environments; (3) document 
effective interventions and supports which promoted social exchange 
between students with deaf~blindness and their peers; and (4) 
increase social- opportunities within the schools and communities for 
children, and adolescents with deaf~blindness and their families. 
Project activities focused on increasing awareness about the social 
and communication skills of students with deaf~bl indness and 
promoting opportunities for social interaction at school, at home, 
and in the community. The project provided direct services to 10 
students with deaf~blindness , their peers, families, and educators. 
The report describes the project's theoretical and conceptual 
fiamework, methods and procedures, interventions, general results, 
and dissemination. An appendix summarizes classroom techniques for 
working with these students. (Contains a bibliography of about 100 
references.) (DB) 
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Abstract 



This project was specifically concerned with research on the formation and 
maintenance of social relationships and social networks of children and adolescents with 
deaf-blindness. The research activities attempted to: (a) identify patterns of social 
interaction and social networks across educational environments which had varying 
degrees of integration or inclusive programs; (b) monitor the development of social 
relationships across natural ravironments; (c) document effective interventions and 
supports which promoted social exchange between students with deaf-blindness and their 
peers; and, (d) increase social opportunities within the schools and communities for 
children and adolescents with deaf-blindness and their families. In addition, the project 
addressed issues regarding harriers and challenges in the development of relationships 
between children with deaf-blindness and their peers as well as the identification of 
specific strategies which served to increase social relationships. To this end, project 
activities included increasing awareness about the social and communication skills of 
students with deaf-blindness and promoting opportunities for social interaction at school, 
home, and in the community. The project provided direct service to ten students with 
deaf-blindness, their peers, families, and educators to increase social opportunities and 
social interactions. 
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Social Relationships of Children and Adolescents with Deaf-Blindness 

FINAL REPORT 

I. Theoretical and Conceptual Framework 
A. Introduction 

Over the past few years, an impressive and growing collection of educational 
research has focused on the social relationships of learners with disabilities. Beginning 
with a handful of studies that sought to train children who had problem behaviors to 
acquire positive interaction skills (e.g., O'Connor, 1969; Strain & Timm, 1974), this new 
"field" has now expanded into a diverse and extensive "data base of technologies" 
(Haring, 1991) for social development, representing many different theoretical 
orientations and constructs. Much of the existing literature concerns the development of 
social competence, focusing on how young children with or without disabilities learn 
appropriate interactive responses and become effective in influencing the social behaviors 
of their peers (Guralnick, 1992). However, advocacy for the social integration of 
individuals with severe disabilities also has come to the fore, bringing more applied 
investigations in which direct efforts have been made to enhance friendships and the 
social networks of children, adolescents, and adults (e.g.. Haring, Breen, Pitts-Conway, 
Lee, & Gaylord-Ross, 1987; Krauss, Seltzer, & Goodman, 1992; Strully & Strully, 
1985). 

Despite these advances, there has been little research, basic or applied, on the 
social relationships of individuals with deaf-blindness, in fact, while social interaction 
skills have been frequently identified as educational priorities (Sisson, Van Hasselt, & 
Hersen, 1987), only on occasion have peer relationships and extended social interactions 
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between students with deaf-blindness and their schoolmates been specifically targeted as 
instructional areas (Downing & Hchinger, 1990; Meyer & EichingCT, 1987). 
Communication skills have been the dominant concern and attoition has, thus, been 
devoted to describing, assessing, and improving the forms, modes, and functions of 
expressive behaviors that children with deaf-blindness exhibit (e.g., Rowland & Stremel- 
Campbell, 1987; Siegel-Causey & Downing, 1987). 

The communication literature does imply that leanuTS with deaf-blindness face a 
number of unique issues and challenges in developing and maintaining acquaintances, 
friendships, and social networks. For example, a considerable amount of research has 
shown that even the earliest infant-caregiver interactions may be different, shorter, or less 
frequent when infants have sensory disabilities (e.g., Appell, 1987). Such interactional 
differences, especially in eye gaze and early give-and-take behaviors, may subsequently 
lead to lasting and profound effects upon learners’ awareness of the social impacts of their 
own behaviors, their ability to signify social interest by initiating behaviors or responding 
to those of others, and the ability of partners to interpret and respond to potentially 
communicative acts (Siegel-Causey & Downing, 1987). Dual sensory impairments can 
also reduce the learner's awareness of social events that occur beyond an immediate 
physical proximity, and so limit one's engagement in interaction and ability to respond to 
social cues and signals. Understanding the context of social events, even when the 
learner is directly involved in interaction, can be significantly compromised by sensory 
impairments (Skellenger, Hill, & Hill, 1992). In addition, attitudinal barriers of peers or 
adults, as well as the individual's own emotional or behavioral difficulties may similarly 
contribute to and limit the number of opportunities in which meamngful social interaction 
occurs. Often times, the student who is deaf-blind lacks appropriate social skills and 
engages in seemingly "bizarre" behaviors, such as hand-flapping or rocking, which may 
unwittingly push peers away. Over time, the cumulative effect may be the exclusion of 
the individual from the many informal social exchanges and routines upon which 
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friendships and social networks are built and reinforced. Further, the receptive 
communication modalities of students with deaf-blindness often require that potential 
communication partners learn very specific forms of expression (e.g., touch cues, tactile 
signs), which may be a deterrent to spontaneous interaction. 

The greatest challenge, however, to the development of social relationships of 
learners with deaf-blindness may be their limited opportunities to fully participate in the 
natural activities of schoolmates and neighbors. The integration of students with deaf- 
blindness into community-based programs and public schools has proceeded slowly (e.g., 
Fredericks & Baldwin, 1987), and only recently have the educational needs of these 
students in integrated environments been addressed (Downing & Echinger, 1990; Meyer 
& Echinger, 1987). The uniqueness and severity of deaf-blindness have inhibited, either 
in deliberate or inadvertent ways, opportunities for these students to participate in the 
typical activities of learning and leisure and, consequently, from routine social 
interactions and social relationships. In facilitating the social involvement and 
participation of students with deaf-blindness, consideration must be given to the 
numerous adaptations and services required by students with deaf-blindness, including 
brailled materials, tactile sign interpreters, auditory trainers, and other technological aides 
(e.g., Goetz, 1^5). Even as students with other severe disabilities participate in greater 
numbers in integrated or inclusive educational and social programs, students with deaf- 
blindness generally continue to be educated in segregated, self-contained environments 
(Downing & Eichinger, 1990). 

Because of the limitations that dual sensory impairments impose on receptive and 
expressive communication, as well as on the opportunities for varied social experiences, 
students with deaf-blindness are particularly vulnerable to being avoided, socially 
isolated, misunderstood, regarded as unskilled (Mar, 1993). These perceptions and social 
responses can directly contribute to poor outcomes even when social interactive 
opportunities exist. The failure to provide consistent and effective supports to promote 
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social integration can lead to the greater dependence of an individual with deaf-blindness 
on families or care providers and, over a life course, an increasingly less likelihood of 
social and vocational achievement The process of change, however, must be one of 
mutual accommodation (Bronfenbrenn«r, 1989). That is, strategies and interventions to 
enhance social relationships must target not only an individual's social competencies, but 
the responsiveness of the social environment for such support The constructs of 
interaction and relationship are defined by dynamic processes between two individuals, 
both of whom are the active participants and, therefore, equally affected by changes of 
social opportunity. 

The research to be reviewed here pertains to the social needs of children and 
adolescents with deaf-blindness. These needs include, in particular, the acquisition of 
social skills, opportunities for social interaction, inclusion in social events, acquaintances 
and peerships with students and members of the community who are not disabled, and 
meaningful friendships. In an effort to gain an understanding of the factors, supports, 
environments, and strategies that facilitate social relationships of these individuals, two 
major areas of research are reviewed. First, studies on peer interactions and social 
competence are described. This observational research examines the patterns of 
interaction between learners with and without disabilities, and describes the nature of 
learners' social delays and needs. Attention is given to peer relationships involving 
children who have sensory impairments or severe disabilities. Research on the efficacy 
of interventions to facilitate social interactions is reviewed. For present purposes, social 
interactions refer to the situational, episodic contacts between two or more individuals. 
These interactions are the bases upon which social relationships may be built. The most 
common forms of intervention to promote interactions involve either the direct 
instruction of social skills, or the use of peers as mediators, tutors, or initiators of social 
interaction. Second, studies are described which focus on increasing the social 
integration and social networks of individuals with severe disabilities. Interventions to 
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promote their y y ; :ial relationships are designed to effect changes and adaptations at more 
systemic than dyadic levels, and include support of social networks, teacher-mediated 
interventions such as cooperative learning, environment or context enhancement, and 
program development strategies. Social relationships imply ongoing, dynamic 
associations between individuals. This review concludes by delineating several research 
questions pertaining to the social relationships of children and adolescents with deaf- 
blindness, as presented in the context of an ecological research model. 

1. Social Competence in Peer Interactions 

Research on social competence has focused on the direct social interactions and 
play behaviors of children with disabilities and their nondisabled peers. Investigators 
have been concerned primarily with the development and acquisition of peer-related 
social skills and, as such, most of these studies involve very young children with mild 
disabilities or developmental delays in integrated early intervention programs. These 
studies have generally reported that the communication and social behaviors of children 
with mild disabilities are qualitatively different from those of their peers. Children with 
developmental delays or disabilities tend to engage in fewer social interactions and less 
mature social behaviors (Odom, McConnell, & McEvoy, 1992); have more 
disagreements during their interactions (Guralnick & Groom, 1989); are likely to be less 
occupied in cooperative and constructive play (Guralnick, 1981); spend more time alone 
or engaged in regressive behavior (Kopp, Baker, & Brown, 1992); and have greater 
difficulty entering the activities of peer groups, being selected as dyad partners, and 
forming reciprocal friendships (Guralnick, 1990; Strain, 1984). 

The social competence of children with visual impairments has been reviewed by 
Skellenger et al. ( 1992), who noted that these children initiate interactions with less 
frequency than their agemates, and have difficulty extending appropriate conversation 
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toward peers. Because they are unable to utilize the nonverbal or physical cues that 
support language, such as facial expressions or gestures, their social play and interaction 
tend to be less elaborate than that of sighted peers. Similarly, Kekelis and Sacks (1988) 
reported that children with visual impairments experience relative difficulties in social 
interaction, and are more likely to be rejected by peers. The interactions and play of 
children with hearing impairments also tend to be shorter in duration and less frequent 
than those of their nondisabled peers (Antia & Kreimeyer, 1992). 

Kopp et al. (1992) have pointed out that for children and adolescents with severe 
disabilities, the concept of social competence has considerably diffCTent meaning. 

Patterns of social interaction are expected to differ markedly for these students and, 
hence, the issues of concern and the critical interventions to enhance their peer 
relationships are also different. The presence of certain basic social-communication skills 
cannot be assumed to have been acquired by students with severe disabilities or those 
who have deaf-blindness. Social initiation, reciprocation, social problem solving, and 
cooperative play may exist in such basic forms that interventions must be directed toward 
assisting the learner extend these skills, rather than gain competency per se. Further, for 
students with severe disabilities who attend segregated or partially integrate educational 
programs, opportunities for momentary social exchanges and the longer-term 
development of social relationships are substantially reduced such that interventions to 
increase peer relationships or to generalize learned social skills are seriously 
compromised (Meyer, McQuarter, & Kishi, 1984; Odom & Strain, 1984). Relatedly, 
peers without disabilities under these circumstances may be less familiar with the social 
and communication behaviors of students with severe disabilities, and so continue to have 
minimal direct interactions. 

Various strategies have been utilized to enhance the social interaction behaviors, 
or person-to-person skills, of students with severe disabilities. Some are more "student- 
centered", focusing on the direct teaching of social and communication skills and 
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behaviors. These strategies are closely related to applied behavior analysis, in which the 
objective is to reinforce the learns for appropriate communication or prosocial behaviors 
(e.g., Carr & Durand, 1985). Most efforts, howeva:, have involved the use of socially 
competent peers as mediators, instructors, confederates, initiators, or supportCTS during 
social interactions and cooperative play (e.g., Gaylord-Ross & Haring, 1987; KoWct, 
Strain, Maretsky, fk DeCesare, 1990). Generally speaking, the objectives of these 
interventions have been to increase the level, quality, or frequency of interactive 
behaviors by directing instruction to dyads or peer groups involving students with and 
without severe disabilities. 

.Snrial Skill Instruction . Evolving out of behavioral psychology, the direct 
instruction of communication and social skills to individuals with severe disabilities 
represents a form of intervention more "monadic" than dyadic in orientation (Shores, 
1987). That is, intervention packages are directed at the individual with severe 
disabilities to promote or reinforce the learning of specific social behaviors or skills, such 
as greeting others, initiating interaction, responding to others' social behaviors, or 
learning socially acceptable forms of communication. The goal of training is to teach the 
individual to generalize these learned skills across social situations. These methods have 
been shown to be particularly effective with children and adolescents who have autism, 
severe behavioral problems, or are socially withdrawn (e.g., Gaylord-Ross, Haring, 
Breen, & Pitts-Conway, 1984; Strain & Timm, 1974). A fairly recent approach, 
generally referred to as functional communication training (e.g., Carr & Durand, 1985; 
Durand, Crimmins, Caulfield, & Taylor, 1989), is included among these methods. The 
problem behaviors of a learner are evaluated in terms of their motivational functions. 
When such behaviors are identified as serving communication needs, i.e., expressing 
desires or making requests, interventions are designed to help the individual acquire 
alternate forms of expression that serve the same functions. 
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Haring (1991) has described several advantages of the direct teaching of social 
sldlls. He argued that such training leads to increased levels of social behavior within 
natural contexts, compared to baseline levels. Students with severe disabilities gain more 
control over social situations by learning to initiate interactions, as opposed to passively 
waiting for peer initiations. Further, students learn to become less dependent on 
nondisabled pea's to engage in interaction. In this respect, Gaylord-Ross et al. (1984) 
demonstrated that teaching students with autism to approach others and share or present 
objects and activities of interest (e.g., playing a hand-held video game) led to more 
extended interactions with nondisabled peers. However, the power of having peers 
assume more active roles in the social sldlls training has been increasingly recognized 
(Shores, 1987), and the greater emphasis on educational integration and inclusion in 
recent years have favored an approach in which learners without disabilities receive 
support for interacting with learners who are disabled, and vice versa, 

Peer-Mediated Interventions . Peer-mediated interventions have met with 
considerable success and promise for increasing the frequency of interactive behaviors by 
students with severe disabilities, as well as their maintenance over extended periods of 
time. Knapczyk (1989), for instance, described a brief mentor training program in which 
children in general education programs ware assigned to include three students with 
mental retardation in their play groups, and to assist them porform tasks and activities by 
demonstrating, modelling, or guiding appropriate behaviors. The degree of cooperative 
play was assessed during baseline, training, and follow-up periods. Results indicated that 
the general cooperative play of the three students not only increased after training, but 
stayed at high levels fci three months beyond the training period. Brady, Shores, 
McEvoy, Ellis, and Fox (198T» investigated the effects of a peer-initiation training 
procedures used with tw'o school-age students with autism and severe disabilities. In 
their approach, multiple peer trainers learned tc interact with the two students through 
group discussions and practice. Trainers learned strategies to initiate interactions by 
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sharing materials, organizing activities, or assisting the learners. Interactions initiated by 
the two students during the baseline, training, and follow-up periods were coded. The 
number of initiations and extended interactions between the students with disabilities and 
their peers, including those who were not involved in training, remained at high levels in 
the subsequent 11-day period of observations. Haring et al. (1987) instituted a program 
of training involving adolescent students with severe disabilities, including one student 
with deaf-blindness. High school students in regular education programs were assigned 
to a "peer tutor" group or "special friends" group. Peer tutors received direct instruction 
from special educators on assisting students with disabilities to perform tasks in 
classrooms using task-analysis methods. Special friends spent several hours per week 
engaged in various activities with the students (e.g., leisure activities, lunch, free periods). 
Members of both peer groups had more positive scores on a measure of attitudes toward 
students with disabilities than members of a control group. In addition, the interactions 
of peer tutors and special friends with the students who had disabilities were significantly 
and substantially longer, compared with the interactions between control group members 
and students with disabilities. Numerous other studies of peer-mediated interactions have 
produced similar results (e.g., Kohler et al., 1990; Lefebvre & Strain, 1989). 

Clearly, one of the major positive outcomes from peer-mediated interventions are 
the effects upon the attitudes and perceptions of nondisabled students about students with 
disabilities. Several studies, including those described above, have provided strong 
evidence that even moderate integration efforts can foster increased awareness and 
attitude changes. Sasso and Rude (1988) assessed the social effects of a peer-initiation 
program on children without disabilities. Students in regular first-, second-, or third- 
grade classes who were high or low in social status according to indices of popularity, 
were involved in a peer-initiation program in which they received a brief awareness 
session on severe disability conditions, and were then paired with students of the same 
age who had such disabilities. The pairs were engaged in interaction during daily recess 
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periods for seven weeks. Results indicated that children who were "low" in status gained 
popularity as a result of their participation with students who had severe disabilities. The 
authors suggested that peer-initiation programs could directly benefit students without, as 
well as with, disabilities. Relatedly, Peck, Donaldson, and Pezzoli (1990) investigated 
the perceptions of high school students in regard to their perceived benefits from their 
social relationships with peers who had severe disabilities. Interviews were conducted of 
21 high school students on various aspects of social relationships (e.g., difference in 
relationships between students with and without disabilities, value, difficulties, etc.). 
Nondisabled students reported benefits in terms of improved self-concept, social - 
cognitive development, tolerance for and less fear of human differences, and enjoyment 
of accepting friendships. Although the authors acknowledged the anecdotal nature of this 
research, they discussed possible benefits that students in regular education programs can 
derive from integrated school experiences. 

Studies of peer-mediated interventions have generally involved the structuring or 
manipulation of dyads or peer groups. Proximity alone, or the placement of students with 
and without disabilities in the same physical environments, appears to be insufficient to 
promote meaningful Social exchanges (Gaylord-Ross, Stremel-Campbell, & Storey, 
1986). However, while the theory and technology of peer-mediated interventions has 
advanced greatly (e.g., Guralnick, 1992), relatively little is known about social and 
educational contexts that may be especially conducive to the more natural formation of 
social relationships, or of the intrinsically motivating factors that might serve to sustain 
and enhance these relationships over time (cf. Haring, 1991). Multi-context, 
observational research studies have yet to be conducted in which the very long-term 
patterns of interaction are explored. 
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2 . The Support of Social Relationships 

Social relationships and the development and long-term maintenance of 
fnendships are clearly identified as major concerns in the inclusive education literature 
(Strully & Strully, 1989; Vandercook, York, & Forest, 1989). Although the immediate 
benefits of social relationships and integrated education have been well articulated by 
Haring (1991), the impact of social integration on the establishment of social networks is 
also seen as a crucial factor contributing to the quality of one's future relationships 
(Giangreco, & Putnam, 1991). 

The establishment of social relationships and friendships has evolved as a priority 
among both families and educators. In a study of parents' priorities in the education of 
their children with disabilities, Hamre-Nietupsld, Nietupski, and Strathe (1992) reported 
that parents of children with moderate disabilities considered the development of 
functional skills to be most critical. In contrast, parents of children with severe 
disabilities considered the establishment of social relationships and friendships to be the 
educational concerns of priority. Many schools and communities have been responsive in 
developing programs to facilitate and support the nurturance of social relationships. Few, 
as yet, have been analyzed for their long-term effects, the qualities of relationships that 
are established between stud^ts with and without disabilities, or the extents to which 
such programs promote systemic changes within schools and communities. 

In contrast to the dyadic interventions used to promote the quality and frequency 
of direct social interactions between individuals, or the training of social skills to increase 
a student's repertoire of communication behaviors, interventions to enhance the 
development of social relationships have emphasized the structuring of environments, the 
use of instructional activities designed to foster cooperation and interaction, the 
adaptation of service delivery models to merge goals and activities of regular and special 
education programs, and the development of extensive social and educational support 
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systems. In such efforts, multiple interventions may be used simultaneously, and the 
totality of their effects are generally monitored as a whole. Outcomes are often defined in 
terms of students' successful inclusion or participation in integrated environments. 

Su pport Networks . Support networks refer to the teams or heterogeneous support 
groups which actively promote the development and maintenance of sustained 
relationships. Two of the more well-known examples of such programmatic efforts are 
MAPS (Making Action Plan Systems or McGill Action Planning System) and "Circle of 
Friends" (Forest & lAisthaus, 1989). Both programs provide a process for building and 
enhancing relationships between individuals with severe disabilities and peers or 
colleagues without disabilities. Peers, family members, educators, neighbors, and others 
involved in the student's school and community contribute to the development of short- 
and long-term social goals. These persons generate strategies and activities to achieve 
these goals, and assume various supportive roles and responsibilities to accomplish them. 
A similar program is the "supported friendships program" (Breen & Lovinger, 1989), in 
which regular-education students are invited to participate in activities with students who 
have severe disabilities. The common theme to these interventions is to bring together 
individuals with have varying learning styles and needs to support those with disabilities. 

Haring (1991) and others have noted the sparseness of research to validate models 
and programs designed to directly support the development of social relationships. 
However, several anecdotal reports have been offered to describe the successful outcomes 
of supported relationships and networks. Forest (1987), for example, described the 
process of building friendships and supports for one high-school student with severe 
disabilities, who was also assisted by a facilitator. Forest reported that within a period of 
six months, the student was frilly integrated into a regular high school program. Strully 
and Strully (1985) have discussed the importance of restructuring service delivery models 
so that individuals with disabilities can receive instruction within the regular school 
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classroom. Efforts to provide adequate resources in each classroom contributed to the 
development of long-term quality friendships for the student, their daughter. 

Tfi flrhftr-Mediated Interventions. Teacher-mediated intervaitions, as used 
presently, refers to a loosely defined set of strategies and interventions in which educators 
assume mediating or instructional roles to create increased interactive opportunities. 

These interventions can be implemented to promote direct interaction between students, 
structure environments that may facilitate shared experiences, or arrange schedules and 
opportunities across school settings (e.g., cafeteria, classes, computer rooms) in which 
social exchange is more natural. Structures provided by educators can be relatively 
simple, such as providing guidance to students with and without disabilities in natural 
interactions, or quite sophisticated, as in the cooperative learning models that have 
recently gained attention. 

The essence of cooperative learning lies in establishing positive interdependence 
between studaits (Johnson, Johnson, & Holubec, 1986). In many of such programs, 
students are divided into small groups, assigned particular roles and tasks, and are 
responsible for fulfilling their own duties as well as assisting other group members to 
complete an assigned task. Roles assigned to students with severe disabilities may be 
integral to the assigned task, and their interactions with peers are, thus, functional and 
critical to task accomplishment. Interdependence of materials and goals, two components 
of cooperative learning groups, set the stage for increased opportunities for interaction 
between students. Giangreco and Putnam (1991) delineate several positive social 
outcomes from cooperative learning situations for students with severe disabilities and 
without disabilities, alike. These include increased orientation to group members, more 
prosocial relations and interactions, increased helpfulness to others, higher levels of 
verbal interaction, and increased student achievement. 

A study by Putnam, Rynders, Johnson, and Johnson (1989) demonstrated the 
positive effects of a cooperative learning model involving students with disabilities in 
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regular fifth-grade science classes. Students either received or did not receive 
collaborative skill instruction for performing their tasks. Skill instruction was associated 
with more positive interactions among group members. Jenkins, Speltz, and Odom 
(1989) compared integrated and segregated students with disabilities on a number of 
characteristics including language and social competence. They reported that children in 
integrated programs who had also participated in teacher-mediated social interaction 
activities, as opposed to child-directed play, subsequently received significantly higher 
ratings of social competence based upon observations. 

Several other forms of teacher-supported and teacher-mediated interventions have 
been found to be effective in promoting positive social relationships among children with 
and without disabilities. These may include prompting, praising, and reinforcing students 
for engaging in reciprocal play, initiating, or sharing materials with a peer (McEvoy, 
Odom, & McConnell, 1992). McEvoy et al. (1990) described a study in which specific 
teaching procedures were implemented to promote social interaction among students with 
disabilities in general education settings. Three intervention procedures were used, 
including modification of peer attitudes, classroom organization and materials, and 
teacher-provided reinforcement to students for engaging in social interaction. Students 
with and without disabilities who were involved in the peer training and reinforcement 
procedures, versus reinforcement only procedures, tended to engage.in higher levels of 
social interaction and participation in activities. 

Environmental Strategies . Environmental or "contextual enhancement" 
interventions (Haring, 1991) are generally designed to support increased interactions 
within physical environments. They are typically used in addition to other forms of more 
supportive or interactive interventions, such as peer-mediated or teacher-mediated 
strategies, and include optimizing the physical and organizational components of the 
classroom environment. In studies reviewed by McEvoy, et al. (1990), selecting and 
organizing materials in the classroom environment, such as utilizing social versus isolate 
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play materials for free time activities, increased the social interactions of students with 
and without disabilities. Research indicates that integrated settings, in general, may 
provide greater opportunities for social interaction and serve as more productive 
environments for increasing peer involvement In another study of social interaction in 
special and regular preschools (Odom, Peterson, McConnell, & Ostrosky, 1990), the 
amount of time children engaged in interactive behaviors was greats during play 
activities than during preacademic activities; the regular education curriculum allocated 
nearly twice as much time for "play" activities than did the special education curriculum. 

It is important to recognize that in a regular school environment, social opportunities can 
be missed or hampered if the physical design of the classroom and school fails to address 
accessibility issues. Creating a barrier-free environment is essential to the potential 
participation of students with disabilities in all aspects of school life (Grenot-Scheyer, 
Coots, & Falvey, 1989). 

Teacher-Support Strategies . Finally, teacher-support strategies refer to measures 
designed to support the instructional activities of special and regular educators in the 
classroom, teacher assistants, and related-service providers. Support can assume a variety 
of forms, including consultation on the use of resources to deliver educational services, 
the provision of inservice education programs, the assessment or identification of 
individualized social needs, and consultation on the implementation of specific strategies. 
The use of consultant teacher models and team teaching represent examples of teacher 
support Few studies have evaluated the efficacy of teacher-support strategies on long- 
term programmatic changes or of changes in individual's communication and social 
behaviors. 

However, Thousand, Nevin-Parta, & Fox (1987) conducted an inservice training 
project that resulted in significant changes in service delivery and at the levels of 
students. They provided training and support to regular and special educators over a two- 
year period in which administrative issues, collaboration between special and regular 
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education teachers, and competencies for implementing best practices were emphasized. 
Over the course of the inservice pOTod, 65 students with moderate and severe disabilities 
were integrated into local schools. Further, surveys of parents and school staff members 
indicated that one of the strongest positive outcomes was the increase in the development 
of social relationships among students with and without disabilities. 

3. Social Relationships and Deaf-Blindness: An Ecol ogical Model for Research 

The studies reviewed above describe a wide range of intervention procedures that 
effect changes in the social experiences of students with disabilities at several levels, 
including individual social and communication behaviors, interactions between learners, 
social relationships and networks, and availability of social suppxnts. Although many of 
the earlier studies are based upon applied behavior analysis models of research, there 
have been great advances in the development of theoretical frameworks for social 
research, which accommodate the sophistication of research technologies and the 
complexity of the effects that social interventions may have across persons, 
environments, and situations. Consequently, many social and educational researchers 
have adopted ecological research models, also referred to as environmental, contextual, or 
ecobehavioral models. Bronfenbrenner (1989) has been a main proponent of ecological 
systems theory, describing the ecology of human development as the "scientific study of 
the progressive, mutual accommodation, throughout the life course, between an active, 
growing human being, and the changing properties of the immediate settings in which the 
developing person lives, as this process is affected by the relations between these settings, 
and by the larger contexts in which the settings are embedded" (p. 1 88). In 
Bronfenbrenner's view, development and growth are joint functions of persons and 
environments. The developmental outcomes (or behaviors) observed at any one point are 
products of the interactions between persons and environments that take place over time 
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and can change over time. The ecological model represents a clear departure from . 
traditional models of social science research in which independent variables (e.g.» 
intervention program) are manipulated, dependent variables (e.g., changes in individual 
or group behavior) are obsCTved and measured, and any effects of change or difference 
are attributed to the manipulation of the independent variable. In the traditional research 
model, efforts are made to minimize the influence of extraneous factors, including human 
subject factors, that may "confound" the effects of the independent variable. In contrast, 
the ecological model recognizes that growth and development are outcomes of the 
interplay between characteristics of the environment (including intaventions) and the 
person , with the processes and nature of this joint function changing over time* 

Bronfenbrenner has referred to a particular ecological paradigm incorporating 
these elements as a chronosystem model. Changes can occur not only in the person as a 
result of environmental factors (e.g., increased social behaviors), but the environment can 
change (e.g., increased social opportunities) or differ across contexts (e.g., performing 
familiar vs. unfamiliar routines). Further, the dynamic nature of these relationships 
evolve over time such that as an individual grows older, environmental and contextual 
characteristics differ or change, which will impact upon the individual, and such that 
changes within the individual will impact upon the social environment. 

Research on social relationships must necessarily be guided by a model which: 

(1) recognizes dynamic changes in the nature of those relationships over time, and as 
affected by opportunities, events, situations, contexts, and supports. Because the critical 
concern is the formation, nurturance, and maintenance of ongoing relations, studies 
devoted to understanding the social process of the development of relationships must use 
a design which permits one to examine cumu. ive effects of experience and growth on 
both an individual and the social environment. Cross-sectional research models, which 
involve individuals from different age or experience groups (e.g., younger vs. older 
children), may examine an individual's behaviors as functions of environmental and 
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contextual variations (e.g., child-directed vs. teacher-directed interventions in integrated 
vs. segregated classrooms), but ignore how these variations might affect the individual's 
development over time; (2) defines as the "subjects" of research not only the traditionally 
targeted individual or group (e.g., children with disabilities) but, equally so, the social 
and communication partners (peers, educators, community members, family members, 
acquaintances) whose behaviors, on the one hand, impact upon the environmental climate 
and, on the other hand, are also influenced by situational and temporal factors; and, 

(3) distinguishes social behavior , such as observable communicative and interactive 
exchanges at fixed points in time, from social relationship , which represents an ongoing 
bond or affinity between two persons that is accrued and maintained, in part, through 
interactive experiences. 

Haring (1991) made special note that social skills research involving students with 
severe disabilities has been concerned mostly with the training of dyadic skills, with little 
reference to context. Social interactions can contribute to the formation of social 
relationships, but do not necessarily result in relationships. The study of social 
relationships, then, must include and go beyond the analysis of social interactions and 
entails a long-term "chronosystem" program of study. 

Although little social research has focused on individuals with deaf-blindness, 
there are several implications from studies of social interaction and relationships 
involving children and adolescents with severe disabilities: (1) It is likely that many 
students with deaf-blindness lack the opportunities to engage in meaningful social 
relationships, which have been primary concerns voiced by family members and 
educators alike; (2) Peers, educators, and acquaintances may, themselves, require 
interventions to promote their awareness and understanding of the social and 
communication behaviors of, and interactive opportunities provided by, students with 
deaf-blindness; (3) Specific interventions to increase social exchanges between students 
with deaf-blindness and nondisabled peers will be required even in integrated 
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environments; (4) Social interaction and communication skills of students with deaf- 
blindness may best be enhanced, maintained, and genwalized through natural 
opportunities for interaction in integrated school and community environments; and, (5) 
Programmatic supports in both communities and schools, and peither along, are likely to 
be required to help form and nurture ongoing social relationships of students with deaf- 
blindness. 

Given these concerns, this project delineated a program of applied research on the 
social interaction behaviors and social relationships of children and adolescents with 
deaf-bUndness. The research adhered to a theoretical framework that is ecological in 
orientation (Bronfenbrenner, 1979; 1989) in which observations of learners’ social 
interactions and analyses of their social relationships were frequently made across 
community and school contexts and environments over the course of three years. The 
research sought to describe social interactive and communication behaviors of children 
and adolescents with deaf-blindness, and the development and evolution of their 
behaviors and social relationship networks as functions of the mutual processes of change 
within individuals and their social environments over time. Throughout the course of 
involvement with each individual student, interventions were designed and implemented 
to promote specific social and communication skills, interactive behaviors of social 
partners (e.g., peers, community members), social interaction opportunities, the formation 
and maintenance of social relationships, and the expansion of social networks, such that 
each of these concerns is integral to successful social integration. Specific research 
questions and issues included the following: 



• How are individuals’ social interaction and communication behaviors 
affected by varying contextual factors and environmental characteristics? 
Specifically, how do patterns of interaction and the development and 
maintenance of social relationships change or differ over time in 
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educational and community programs that are integrated or inclusive to 
varying degrees? How do they change or differ as a function of familiar or 
unfamiliar settings and activities? How do qualities of social and 
communication behaviors (e.g., initiation, turn-taking skills, social 
attention and interest, expressive forms) of students with deaf-blindness 
change across context and time? Are the changes in social and 
communication skills that result from effective interventions generalized 
to other settings? 

• What specific intervention strategies are effective in promoting 
increased dyadic exchanges between learners with disabilities and then- 
peers? Do intervention strategies which promote increased social 
exchanges lead to increased social relationships over time? How do the 
attitudes, perceptions, and interactive behaviors of peers and acquaintances 
change over time as functions of these interventions? What supports do 
peers who are not disabled require to increase their social interactions and 
relationships with students who have deaf-blindness? 

• What instructional strategies, educational team processes, and systems- 
level supports are effective for creating environments that best promote 
natural social interactions and relationships between students with deaf- 
blindness and peers in their schools? How do environments that are 
educationally integrated to varying degrees affect the social climate of the 
learner with deaf-blindness (e.g., age-appropriate activities and 
conversation, number of opportunities that the learner provides for 
interaction, opportunities to which educators and peers respond)? How do 
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changes within educational systems affect patterns and opportunities for 
social exchange? 

• What community supports facilitate acquaintances, the formation of 
friendships, the quality and maintenance of social relationships, and the 
expansion of social networks for students with deaf-blindness? What 
strategies are effective for promoting consistency and continuity of social 
goals and interventions carried out between community, home, and 
school? How are perceptions of community members about individuals 
with deaf-blindness and severe disabilities influenced by increased social 
contact? 

• How do interventions and supports to facilitate social interactions and 
social relationships directly affect learners with deaf-blindness and their 
families in terms of intra-familial interactions, the achievement of family 
goals, social access to activities in their communities, and increased social 
networks of the families? 

• What are the unique issues and concerns regarding the development and 
maintenance of social relationships for students with deaf-blindness of 
different ages? Ofboys in comparison to girls? With different degrees or 
types of disability? With differing degrees of family or community 
support? How must interventions to promote social interaction and social 
relationships accommodate to these differences in order to be effective? 

Table 1, the Master Plan, summarizes these research questions in relationship to specific 

levels of change, relevant inter\'entions, and methods of data collection. 
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6. To what degree is the development of social 6.1 Parents, educators, and administrators General participation in project 

relaUonships involving deaf-blind students will rate the development and maintenance 

regarded as an educational goal or responsibility? of social relationships higher as an 

educational priority over time. 
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B. Objectives and Activities 



The major objectives and activities presented below were interrelated; no one 
objective or activity had significance out of the context of the others, nor could any 
objective be independently achieved. In essence, die design of this jaroject was 
conceptualized as a continuum of long-term applied research, or an entended time-series 
study, as opposed to a series of individual studies. Over the three-year period, 
observations of social interactions of individuals with deaf-blindness were made 
continuously and frequently across contexts. Many of the specific activities descnbed 
under each objective were conducted concurrently and continuously throughout the 
project period. Research questions were addressed by selecting and analyzing relevant 
data from the accumulated "data bases” of individuals. Various research instruments, 
measures, surveys, and forms were developed by this project for the purpose of data 
collection. Data collection instruments are presented in Section II of this report, part B, 
under Data Collection Procedures. 

Qhiective 1 . To conduct long-term observational research on the nature of social 
interaction skills and behaviors of students wth deaf-blindness in integrated 
community and educational settings. 

The specific activities under this objective involved fi-equent, extended, and 
systematic naturalistic observations of individual students with deaf-blindness in 
interaction with peers, family members, community members, educators, acquaintances, 
and others across a variety of contexts and milieus in the community, home, work setting, 
and/or school. These observations fulfilled many specific purposes of the project, 
including: (1) establishing baselines of individuals’ social interaction skills, social 
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environments, social competence, and social networks across contexts; (2) identiiying 
social and contextual factors related to differences in the communication and social 
interaction behaviors of each learner; (3) identifying the patterns of communication and 
interaction of persons who have varying degrees of familiarity with the learner; (4) 
determining how interactive opportunities and the qualities of inteaction differ fOT 
individuals whose educational programs and home/community experiences are inclusive 
or integrated to varying degrees; (5) analyzing the effects of intervention strategies on 
social interaction behaviors of individuals with deaf-blindness and their pea-s; and (6) 
documenting long-term changes in social relationships of students with deaf-blindness 
and their peers as functions of natural opportunity, interventions, and support 

Activity 1.1. Desif^n a protocol for methodically conducting and coding natural 
nhservations of individuals involved in the study . Formal and extensive observational, 
data collection, and data recording procedures were planned for each of the learners 
involved in this project The protocol specified: the frequency of observations; the 
length of each observation period; the time and location (including after school and 
weekends); the social, physical, and situational contexts in which obsCTvations were 
made (e.g., in integrated classroom, during lunch, in the community, leisure time with 
pern); the methods of data collection (e.g., chronologs, field notes, recording 
procedures); and the coding systems for recording and analyzing social interaction and 
communication sequences. The protocol represents the process for collecting data that 
apply to all of the research and education issues of concern. 

Activity 1 .2. Rstahlish a "data base" for each student . For each student identified 
for participation in this project, extensive data were accumulated and kept current 
throughout the project. The data base represents all of the cumulative observational 
information, background information, and social measures that were used to address the 
research questions and educational issues of concern, as described under Activities 1.3 
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through 1.11. Included in the data base were, for example, verbatim field notes, baseline 
information about social interaction behaviors across contexts, parent/family interview 
data, peer behaviors during inteaction, social networks, communication profile, social 
intervention plans, etc. The data base were organixed in computerized and written forms 
such that specific information could be easily retrieved, coded, and analyzed. 

Activity 1 .3. Conduct observations and descriptive analyses of individu^ 
communication and social interactive behavi o rs in relation to social. environmgrttal« 8hd 
temporal contexts . Observations represented the primary process for the collection of 
data about an individual’s social interactions and social relationships. Each student was 
frequently observed over an extended period (two to three years) in a variety of school 
contexts, in accordance with the protocol (Activity 1.1). Observations were recorded 
with verbatim field notes (chronologs) in addition to time-sampling. As part of each 
observation, contextual information was documented (e.g., presence of peers, activity, 
location, familiarity of environment, school vs. community, etc.). Forms were developed 
by the project to help guide observers and ensure consistent documentation of specific 
information (see Tables 3 and 4 in Section U of this report). 

Activity 1.4. Determine common the mes and issues of the social interaotion 
patterns of individual students with deaf- b lindness that occur within and bgtWC^n 
contexts . Observations were used to identify common themes regarding a leamar’s social 
interaction, modes and dimensions of communication behaviors, intoactive pattern and 
style, behavioral and social challenges, social preferences, etc. "Themes'* refer to the 
various issues and concerns that emerge across social situations. Examples of themes 
include: a student’s particular preference for interactive activities or communication 
partners; specific problem behaviors that directly interfere with social interaction; 
response tendency in new environments; situations in which the student is able or unable 
to communicate needs or interests. Such themes and issues served as an initial basis for 
intervention planning, as described under Objective 3. 
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Artivity 1 .5. Conduct observatio ns and analyses of the interactive behaviors and 
responses of the student’s communication a n d ipteracfaon partners across contexts . 

A critical component of this research project was the analysis of how the interactive 
behaviors of a student's peers, acquaintances, teachers, community members, and others 
changed or differed in relation to interventions (e.g., peer-mediated, program 
development), time/familiarity, situation or activity, and environment Interventions must 
have impact upon the social inteaction partners of the individual with deaf-blindness, 
particularly peers and teachers, if meaningful social relationships are to be developed. Of 
inte*est WCTe what aspects of social inteaction behavior changed under what conditions, 
and whether such changes in interactive patterns generalized across partners. 

Aotivitv 1 .6. Ana1v7fi the extent fteQuencv. forms, and contexts of the social- 
interactive and communicative opportunities that a student w ith deaf-bhndness initiates . 
A student's nonspeech communication and social behaviors, and the inteactive gestures 
he or she provides that may go unrecognized, are critical to identify as potential 
opportunities for engaging in interaction (Downing, 1989; Mar, 1991). Effective 
interventions to promote social exchanges between students with deaf-blindness and 
peers must begin with this process. Using Stillman’s (1990) classroom observation 
protocol, observations of students in school as well as in nonschool environments were 
analyzed periodically both for the interactive opportunities presented by the student, and 
those responded to by others. Of particular interest were the relative frequencies with 
which these opportunities were presented and responded to across contexts, over time, 
and in relation to interventions. 

Aerivitv 1.7. Assess attitudes of peers and community members regarding thsk 

and community members regarding their perceptions of the social interaction behaviors 
of and social relationships with students who are deaf-blind were important to evaluate. 
Attitudinal differences and changes were assessed as functions of the student's degree of 
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integration or inclusion in regular education, increased familiarity with peers, extent of 
social support, age, and many other significant variables. Further, where existing positive 
relationships already existed between students with deaf-blindness and other individuals, 
analyses of the factors that related to the maintenance of these relationships were 
conducted. 

Activity 1.8. Identify and evaluate family goals and concerns regarding the 
development and maintenance of socia l relationships bv thetT children. A recent study 
(Hamre-Nietupsld et al., 1992) has examined the educational priorities that parents have 
identified for their children with sevwe disabilities. This project sought to extend this 
pilot work by interviewing and working closely with parents of students with deaf- 
blindness. Such information was used to document the importance of social intmctions 
and social relationships as formal educational goals, and to develop social intervention 
plans involving educator-family-peer teams. Differences in how parents/family members 
value the development of social relationships were addressed with respect to community 
settings, degree of educational integration, degree of students' disabilities, existing social 
supports, and other critical variables. 

Activity 1 .9. Assess and analyze changes and differences in the develop ment. 
maintenance, extent, and qu a lity of scxiial relationships Qfmdividvalj? with dgaf-blindhe ss 
as fimctions of programmatic interventions . A primary objective of this project was 
represented by the multitude of observations, studies, analyses, and documentations of 
social relationships of students with deaf-blindness, and how these relationships are 
enhanced by interventions, incluaonary or integrated educational programs, social 
opportunities in the community, educational planning, time and experience in positive 
social environments, and other factors. Over the course of this project, several dependent 
measures of social relationships of each student were collected, including the 
extensiveness of social maps or networks, depth of relationships with the same peers over 
time, the range of individuals with whom the student had regular contact, familiarity with 
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the student by members of the school or community, peers' inclusion of students in 
regular activities, etc. These analyses were conducted at several points over the project 
period to assess how the qualities of specific relationships changed (e.g., degree of 
perceived closeness, numb©: of contacts per week, amount of time spent per contact, 
involvement in Idsure routines). 

Activity 1 .10. Evaluate impTOvemente in the Quality, eenertofion, and 
maintenance of social interaction and com munication behaviors of students with 
MinHne^i^ and in their dyadic exchanges with peers across supportive environment s OYg 
time . In addition to monitoring changes in the development of social relationships, a 
major purpose of this project was to identify circumstances and conditions under which 
specific communication and social interaction skills and behaviors (e.g., initiation, tuni- 
t?^lc^ng, length of interaction, response to greetings, complexity of expressions) were 
facilitated through natural opportunity, interventions and supports, and social and 
educational environments. The frequency of observations of each student, along with 
detailed analyses of communication and social int©action behaviors, provided 
considerable data to determine how specific interaction patterns and styles are affected by 
positive changes. Thus far, very little evidence exists on such specific changes in the 
interactive behaviors of learners with disabilities, in general. Changes and differences in 
dyadic behaviors (exchanges between students with and without disabilities) and in the 
appropriateness of the linguistic/social events (e.g., age appropriate activities) were also 
evaluated across environmaits. Contexts (e.g., highly integrated educational setting, 
presence of many supportive peers) associated with the generalization and maintenance 
of learned interactive and communication behaviors were of special intoest 

Ohiective2 . To develop methods, procedures, and tools to evaluate changes and 
differences of students’ communication and social interaction behaviors across 
natural social environments. 
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This objective served to identify the full range of dependent variables, 
obsCTvational procedures, other data collection procedures, and the extensive set of tools 
and measures that were used to address each of the research questions. For this extensive 
long-term research study, there was a need to develop an assessment profile that 
cohesively examined the sequences of interactive behavior, appropriateness of behavior, 
peer pCTceptions, social environments, purposes of social interaction, and changes as 
functions of environmental conditions (Guralnick, 1990). 

Activity 2.1 . Identify the relevant dependent variables for each of the r esegrch 
ami questions of concem. This activity was conducted concurrently with Activity 
1.1, design of the research protocol. Appropriate dependent variables were identified for 
each of the major research questions and concerns. For example, dependent variables for 
baseline information on the social interaction behaviors of students across contexts 
included frequency of social initiation behaviors, time spent in direct interaction, quality 
and degree of appropriateness of social response, number of interactive opportunities 
provided to others, percentage of time spent in integrated environments, breadth of 
expresMve and interactive behaviors, etc. Each research issue was addressed using a 
multivariate approach. That is, several dependent measures were selected to address 

specific aspects of each research concem. 

Activity 2.2. Review, select adapt and/or develop tools and measUT CS fpr.dala 
analyses . Observational tools and measures to provide these data were selected once the 
dependent measures were selected. This activity was conducted concurrently with 
Activity 1.2, design and establishment of the data base. Such tools and measures 
included: extensive observational coding systems (e.g., Stillman, 1990); methods and 
tools to analyze communication and social interaction behaviors of learners with deaf- 
blindness (e.g., Mar & Sail, 1991; Rowland, 1987); methods to code dyad and peer- 
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group exchanges; measures of teacher responsiveness; attitude measures; 
iT>te*'views/<|uestif> nnaiT es for peers, family members, and educators; analyses of social 
networks; etc. 

Arrivitv 2 .'^. Design and develop the process es and methodologies fig 
observational research and other forms of d ata collection . Specific procedures and 
guidelines were developed for the observational research. Observational procedures and 
recording systems derived from current practices (e.g., Carta & Atwater, 1990; Odom, 
Peterson, McConnell, & Ostrosky, 1990; Stillman, 1990) were modified for use in this 
project so that the interactive and communicative behaviors of primary interest could be 
readily identified and coded. Observations were conducted in schools, classrooms, and 
community environments where interactions occurred naturally. In particular, verbatim 
field notes (or chronologs in which all behaviors of students in inteactions were 
recorded) and time sampling of interactive behaviors (focusing on initiations, time spent 
in social exchange, type of communication partner, form of social interaction response, 
opportunity provided to peer to interact) were used. 

Activity 2.4. Rxpand and validate measures of ex pressive communicatioO-aid 
social interaction to assess how context affects so c ial behaviors of learners wUh dcafe 
blindness. Members of this project have been developing and field-testing assessment 
tools ("Profiles of Expressive Communication and Social Interaction" [Mar & Sail, 

1990]; "Communication Matrix" [Rowland, 1987]) to describe the breadth and 
complexity of expressive communication and social behaviors of individuals with 
multiple disabilities, including deaf-blindness. These are observational tools that identify 
an individual’s behaviors as being potentially or functionally communicative, and that 
describe the degree of competence the individual has achieved along several dimensions 
of social interaction. 
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OhiectiveS. To identify and promote the use of effective strategies, environmental 
factors, and supports that facilitate social interaction and the formation of social 
relationships between students with deaf-blindness and peers in their communities 
and schools. 



The main thrust of activities under this objective has been the examination of 
natural and structured conditions (e.g., teacher-mediated peer support) that facilitate the 
social interaction behaviors of students with and without disabilities, and which may help 
mold the formation of ongoing social relationships. The observational research was 
conducted systematically across a learner’s school and community environments in which 
physical, social, motivational, and temporal factors were taken into regard. Under this 
objective, this project sought to identify, implement, and evaluate the effectiveness of a 
range of interventions, from increasing dyadic exchanges to the development of 
supportive educational programs, on social interaction and communication behaviors of 
the learner and his or her peers. 

Arrivitv ^.1. Identify environmental contexts, natural school and com mypily 
resource-g- daily and weekly opportu n ities, activities, and facUitatOTS that gaP Sgrvg tQ 
enhance the social interaction behaviors of individuals . This activity served as the basis 
for the plan to promote interactive opportunities for each student, and to examine 
contexts and environments in which social relationships could be enhanced. This activity 
identified for each student involved in the project the extent of opportunities and human 
resources available to promote social integration. The first step of the team process was 

to take such an "inventory" for each student. 

Activity 3.2. Develon a team process model to include students, fami ly mgmbgrs. 
educators, peers/schoolmates. and others t o identify goals and activities th^t SVPPQtt 
social interactions and the development of social relation shins. A cohesive team was 
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developed for each student^ to conduct extended planning meetings which focused on 
identifying the issues relevant to the student’s social inclusion in the school and 
community. Each team met throughout the duration of the project to establish roles and 
responsibilities, review and monitor progress, create social intervention plans, and revise 
goals. 

ArHvity W Tmnlement appropriate and potentially effective PCCT-mg diat^ 
fYnnortunities and strategies to promote in d ividuals* social interaction and communication 
behaviors . This activity included teaching and supporting peers to: recognize 
communication and social behaviors; appropriately respond to the initiations of students 
with deaf-blindness; involve students in social activities; initiate conversations; assist 
students in paforming group-oriented social activities; etc. This was accomplished 
through activities such as modeling and group discussions. The social interaction 
behaviors of students with deaf-bUndness were closely monitored during these various 
social activities involving peers. 

Artivitv ^.4. Identify effective models of edu cational programs that Promote 
i[YppnTtiinities for interaction in integrated set tings. Informal reviews of educational 
programs identified as implementing "best practices" with regard to social inclusion were 
conducted. Specific attention was given to model programs established within and 
around the New York City area in which students with severe disabilities received 
support and opportunities to develop social relationships in integrated programs. This 
project worked with educator-family-peer teams to incorporate elements of successful 
programs within student's school and community. The schools involved in this project 
represented various models and degrees of integration. 

Artivitv Promote the use of effective instructional activities and Strategies 
designed to enhance meaningful social exc hanges and supPQitS. This project facilitated 
the efforts of regular and special educators to implement supports and activities designed 
to foster interaction of students with and without disabilities. Promoting the use of 
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instructional activities included: consulting to educators on the identification of a 
learner's social interactive skills; providing strat^es to create more positive 
environments for social interaction; assisting teachers to learn effective means to respond 
to students with deaf-blindness, as well as dyadic experiences involving pe^s; effectively 
using special and regular educators, assistants, and related service providers to facilitate 
student-to-student interaction while addressing particular educational needs of the learner 
with deaf-blindness; selecting and organiring group tasks and materials that foster peer 
interaction; etc. 

Activity 3.6. Plan opportunities and conduct interven tions in the community 
environment to promote integrated social experiences of students with deaf-blin^ess. 
Several activities involving family members, in particular, were conducted to survey the 
opportunities and programs within communities and neighborhoods in which students 
with deaf-blindness could take part. Thus, this project devoted considerable attention to 
helping identify after-school and weekend activities in the community, and to support the 
efforts of community members to accommodate to the needs and interests of these 
families. Observations, as described undo* Activity 1.3, and meetings with team 
membm were conducted in these environments during the course of this project 
Activity 3.7. Design and implement i ndividualized programs of combining 
multiple strategies and interventions based up o n the students* needs, interests, respyirces, 
and environments . The outcome of the team process model was the development of a 
social integration plan in which team members identified the specific concerns for 
promoting the student's social integration within school and community environments. 
Team members and project staff worked to identify relevant intervention approaches 
matched to the environments, opportunities, and resources of the learner, and designed a 
process to implement and coordinate these interv'entions. Interventions involved the 
simultaneous application of individualized peer-mediated, environmental, teacher- 
mediated, and programmatic strategies 
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Activity 3.8. Monitor, evaluate the ef fectiveness of. and revise intcrventlQn 
programs through frequent, syste m atic analyses of observational data (as dgSCnbcd yn<te 
Objective n . One of the critical objectives of this project was to specifically document 
the effects of programmatic intervention approaches on positive changes in the soaal 
interaction behaviors of students with deaf-blindness and their peers. The interventions 
that were implemented were closely monitored through detailed obsovational analyses, 
as described under the activities of Objective 1.3 to 1.1 1. These data provided the basis 
for directly relating methods and strategies to facilitate interaction with specific 
behavioral outcomes, both in short-term and long-term interaction patterns. 

Qhiective4. To design and implement interventions to enhance the 
maintenance of long-term social relationships and social networks between students 
with deaf-blindness and members of their communities and schools. 

In addition to the activities under Objective 3, which sought to enhance social 
interaction behaviors leading to the formation of social relationships (dyadic level), the 
activities under this objective were designed to promote the maintenance of relationships. 
Although the enhancement of direct social interaction was expected to nurture social 
relationships, additional interventions and activities at a more systemic level were 
necessary to support the development of long-term social networks. 

4.1 . Increase awareness among reg u lar and special education students and 
perftinnel within schools about issues of disabi lity and deaf-blindness. Several activities 
were conducted in various schools throughout the academic year to assess attitudes and 
perceptions of students in regular education programs toward individuals with severe 
disabilities and deaf-blindness. This information was used to determine the need for 
educational programs designed to increase awareness of the nature of disability 



conditions and the inclusion of students with disabilities in regular school and conununity 
activities. Changes in awareness, perceptions, and attitudes were assumed to be 
instrumental to successful social integration and increased contact between peers. 

X.'l. Support the involvement of regular education students and neighbors in 
ongoing social, community, and educa ti onal activities tn which ihdiyidwU W<th dgflf r 
blindness ran taVe part . Project statif and members of the planning team met to identify 
their concerns and questions regarding facilitating the social inclusion of the student with 
deaf-blindness as well as to provide direct support and suggestions to continue specific 
activities. 

A \ Assist families to identify and utilize ong oing community programs and 
activities in which their children can be included . Planning team members and project 
staff, including representatives from parent networks, were involved in assisting families 
of students with deaf-blindness to consider resources in their neighborhoods and 
communities that could serve their long-term needs and interests. This activity was, 
therefore, closely tied to Activity 3.6, but served as the basis for helping families 
establish ongoing ties to programs and agencies. 

4.4. Develop a process to monitor progress toward the lone-term attain mgOL 
extension, and maintenance of social networks . Haring (1991) has remarked upon the 
need for the development of evaluation models to assess changes in social networks, and 
to document extents to which learners can socially participate in integrated educational 
and community settings. 1 1 Js activity represented an effort to monitor the "social maps" 
of learners with deaf-blindness, and to identify changes in the qualities of relationships 
and extensions of the social network over the project period and in relation to 
interventions and opportunities for social integration. In addition, a major concern was to 
provide a model for continuing social supports to learners beyond arbitrary timelines or 
through periods of major transition. Data obtained from several measures assessing 
increased social opportunities, expanded social networks, quality of social relationships 
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and friendships, family satisfaction, and related concerns were used to evaluate progress 
toward the achievement of long-term aims, and to modify intervention approaches as 
needed. 

A 5 Evaluate long-term svstemic Changes that promote social access and SUPP on 
for individuals with deaf-blindness in their schools and communities . Systentic changes 
of interest to this project included altitudinal changes, increases in socially integrated or 
more inclusive educational programs, greater access to community activities, and changes 
in education delivery models to support the development of social relationships between 
students with and without disabilities. This project assessed systemic changes in both the 
community and school environments of the students by analyzing data at the individual 
(e.g., attitudes and perceptions) and dyadic level (increased opportunities for social 
exchange), and also by documenting program and policy changes within schools. 

Objective 5. To identify and encourage the implementation of best practices for 
supporting the development and maintenance of the social relationships and social 
networks of students with deaf-blindness. 

The current literature on social competence and social relationships has identified 
numerous effective interventions, approaches, and programs to facilitate social 
integration of students with and without disabilities. Haring (1991) has reviewed many 
promising interventions with respect to students with severe disabilities, but as he notes, 
such practices have not been validated or well researched. The activities under this 
objective sought to identify best practices aimed at enhancing individual social skills, 
dyadic and peer-group exchanges, the formation and maintenance of social relationships, 
the social opportunities within schools and communities, and systemic changes involving 
service delivery. 
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Activity 5.L Define general environmental and contextual factors in SChoolS ap4 
communities that promote positive social environments. The identification of best 
practices began by examining the contexts within which increased interactions and social 
relationships developed. Such factors included the students' opportunities to interact with 
peers, grouping patterns, the presence of classroom- or commuiuty-based facilitators, 
selection and use of matCTials/resources, etc. Ecobehavioral analyses (Carta & Atwater, 
1990) were conducted across situations for each of the students involved in the project as 
a means to identify "settings" that led to increased interactions. 

Acrivitv ^.2. Identify the common factors and processes amone inter vention 
a pproaches fe.g.. peer-mediated, teacher-structured, programmatic) associated .wilh 
successful outcomes in the direct interaction and long-term relationships involving 
students with deaf-blindness . In the course of evaluating interventions to enhance social 
int^actions and promote social relationships, data was also analyzed to examine specific 
processes, strategy sequences, and combinations of interventions that were effective in 
promoting specially desired outcomes (e.g., increased initiation, better identification of 
communication opportunities, extended social networks, etc.). 

Acrivitv 5.T. Evaluate the generalizabilitv o f successfiil interventions and 
practices within project-based school and communi ty programs, and facilitate their 
replication . Strategies associated with successful interventions were identified by 
educational teams and project staff. For example, peer-mediation activities, awareness 
programs, or teacher-mediated interventions that were especially promising or successful 
in one classroom were considered for implementation in other classrooms or at oth^ 
project sites. These replication sites provided the project with opportunities to validate 
interventions, which is an important aspect of the identification of best practices. 

Activity 5.4. Document best practices for enhancing social interaction skills and 
social relationships of students with deaf-blindness a n d severe disabilities fpr local and 
state education agencies . The documentation of best practices, as described above, was 
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prepsred for local and state education agencies. Special attention was paid to the unique 
urban issues involving the implementation of school and community programs designed 
to support the development of social relationships between students with severe 
disabilities and pe^. 



Objective 6. To effectively disseminate information, materials, and resources 
pertaining to the enhancement of social interaction skills, social competence, social 
relationships, and social networks of individuals with deaf-blindness. 

The dissemination activities of this project represented the means to ensure that 
the research findings, educational resources, materials, tools, and measures, and 
documented intervention strategies were presented, distributed, and made available to 
appropriate audiences. The dissemination and coordination activities of this project were 
conducted at several levels, affecting students and thrir families, educators, teachers in 
training, professionals, and educational admimstrators. Dissemination efforts were 
coordinated with existing organizations and programs for individuals with deaf-blindness 
at local, state, and federal levels. 

Activity 6. 1 . Coordinate project efforts with the Ne w York State Partnership fot 
Systems Change project, the Hew York City S ystems Change Task Force, and the New 
York City Board of Education programs on integration and inclusion. During the course 
of the project, there existed close coordination between members of the project and state 
and local education agencies. The project director was a member of the Advisory 
Council of the NYS Partnership for Systems Change project and the NYC Systems 
Change Task Force. The local Task Force served as a monitoring and general advisory 
council to this project, and efforts were made to ensure that this project would extend the 
interests and goals of the systems change program. Activities included the sharing of 




research findings, identification of promising integration and inclusion practices, mutual 
problem solving around systemic or programmatic issues, promotion of increased 
networking, documentation of the positive social benefits of inclusion or integration of 
students in regular and special education, and coordination of inservice training 
programs. 

Activity 6.2. Provide preservice and inservice ^ucation on the social integration 
and social relationships of students with deaf-blindness to e ducators, professionals! 
parapmfessionals. related-service providers, family members, teacher trainers. 
administrators, and others through national and local w orkshops, symposia, seminars, and 
presentations . Presarvice and inservice training programs on social integration and social 
relationships of students with deaf-blindness wa-e conducted throughout the project The 
Program on Multiple Disabilities of Hunter College, which has a teacher training program 
on deaf-blindness and multiple disabilities, provided support, facilities, and personnel to 
create and conduct a conference on social relationships. The conference was organized in 
collaboration the Developmental Disabilities Center of St. luike's/Roosevelt Hospital, 
with the support of a local parent advocacy organization, to ensure that parents of 
children with deaf-blindness were able to attend or participate. Otho- inservice seminars, 
workshops, formal presentations, symposia, and colloquia were developed over the 
course of the project. 

Activity 6.3. Develon written and/or videotape resources for fi ^ilv members and 
educators on strategies, activities, environments, and supports to Promote socia l 
relationships of students with deaf-blindness . Resources for family members and 
educators on social support interventions and strategies were provided as part of this 
project’s dissemination efforts. The parent network and advisory council which were 
closely involved in this project served to identify needs and issues. 

Activity 6.4. Extend, validate, and disseminate the Profiles of Expressive 
Communication and Social Interaction as an assessment and observation instrument .to 
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describe social-communicative behaviors and skills of deaf-bltndness. 

For the purposes of this project, communication assessment required use of an 
observational tool in which context variables such as activity, environments, 
communication partners, location, familiarity of routine, etc., wctc considered. It is 
anticipated that the "Profiles of Expressive Q>mmunication and Social Interaction" vdll 
be validated with students who have severe disabilities and/or deaf-blindness in the 
future. 

Activity 6.5. Support the activities of parent organizations and community 
programs that enmnrage the development and continuation o f integrated and mclusionary 
o pportunities . Throughout the course of the project, there was ongoing contact with the 
New York Parent Network, the Parent Advisory Council to the New York City Board of 
Education’s District 75, the National Family Association For Deaf-Blind, and individual 
paients of the students involved in the'project This project served as a resource to 
families by assisting their efforts to create or promote more integrated or inclusionary 
community and educational activities and programs; facilitating the development of 
family-peer-educator teams to support the development of social relationships and 
networks; sharing new information disseminated by other research projects and research 
institutes; and assisting with the evaluation and planning of social integration activities 
for individual students. Two parents of children with deaf-blindness and one parent of a 
deaf adolescent who are integral to parent organizations were directly involved in this 
project as advisors/consultants. 

Activity 6.6. Share findings and collaborate in resear ch and dissemination wjfli 
national organizations, the Consortium for Collabor ative Research on SocM 
Relationships, and the consortium of projects on Social Relationships of 

Children and Youth with Deaf-Blindness . Direct collaboration was made with the 
Consortium for Collaborative Research on Social Relationships, the other research 
projects on social relationships and deaf-blindness, and DB-LINK (The National 
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Infonnation aearinghouse On Children Who Are Deaf-Blind) for the purposes of: (1) 
sharing and disseminating research on interventions and educational practices; (2) 
collaborating in the production of written resources and other materials; (3) organizing 
symposia or other forms of presentation; (4) sharing research methodologies and tools; 
and, (5) solidifying efforts at a national level to identify and promote best practices for 
the enhancement of social integration of persons with deaf-blindness. 

Activity 6.7. Prepare a monograph or paper on Social Relationships of Children 
and Adolescents with Deaf-Blindness . Written products for the professional audience 
were primarily in the form of individual papers, confCTence proceedings, and a journal 
article. These forms were used as they could best accommodate the design and diversity 
of the interrelated research issues and questions that were addressed throughout this 
project. The journal manuscript, submitted for a special issue on deaf-blindness to the 
Journal of Visual Impairment and Blindness , and other papers were developed around 
particular topical areas. 

II. Methods and Procedures 
A. Participants 

1. The Students and Their Families 

Ten children and adolescents with deaf-blindness participated in this project The 
students ranged in age from 4 years, 1 Imonths to 18 years, 9 months at the start of the 
project (mean of 9 years, 7 months). There were seven boys and three girls. The 
majority of students (seven) were identified as having other disabilities in addition to 
their deaf-blindness, including cerebral palsy, mild to profound mental retardation, and 
seizure disorder. Of the students participating in this study, three were assessed as having 
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a severe-to-profound hearing loss, five with a mild-to-modetate loss, and the degtee of 
loss for two of the students was not obtained or unknown. With regard to vision loss, two 
students were totally blind or had light perception, seven were identified as cortically 
blind or as having limited vision, and one student’s degree of vision loss was unknown. 

The students participating in this project communicated through a variety of means, from 
basic gestures and vocalizations to fluent sign or spoken language. The majority of 
students used adaptive devices, including hearing aids, braillers, adapted computers, 
and/or augmentative communication devices. Collectively, the students represented a 
heterogeneous and diverse group in terms of their hearing and visual impairments. 

Furthermore, with regard to the more traditional features of diversity, this group 
of students and their families also varied in their ethnic and cultural backgrounds, 
household incomes, and religious denominations. Fifty percent of the students were of 
Hispanic heritage, thirty percent were Caucasian, and twenty percent were African- 
American. All of the students lived with their natural families, sixty percent of which 
were headed by single mothers. In addition, all but two of the students in this project 
had siblings at home. Nearly half of the students lived in the inner-city, which allowed 
the project to address the many unique issues of friendship and social relationships that 
arise in urban environments. Student demographic information is presented in Table 2 on 
the following page. 

2. School and Comm unity Programs 

The students participating in this project were selected from various school sites 
within New York City and one setting in suburban Long Island, At the start of the 
project, nine of the students were enrolled in public school and one attended a private 
School for the Deaf. Of those students attending public school, two were enrolled in a 
special education high school which served students with mild to severe disabilities. This 
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self-contained school was located in Staten Island, NY. The majority of students 
attending this school, inclu<hng the two in our project, were involved in some type of 
vocational training in the community or school (e.g., cleaning the local park; working in 
the school store). The students had opportunity for non-structured interaction with peers 
during lunch in the cafeteria, and otherwise were with their classmates for the course of 
the school day. One student in the project attended a geneal education high school 
where he received special education services. After several years in the inner-city public 
school programs, which were academically successful but socially difficult for him, he 
transferred mid-project to a residential program for students with visual impairments. 

Five of the participating students attended special education elementary school programs 
in New York City, which were housed within regular elementary schools. These "schools 
within schools" were designed as totally separate programs, with separate administrators 
and educators, and often were housed within a separate wing of the building. As such, 
there were limited opportunities for the children in special education to interact with 
peers from the general education program. Depending upon the individual teachers 
involved, some situations were created to allow for "free-time" interaction on the 
playground, and in three instances, the students participated in mainstreaming or reverse 
mainstreaming activities. Lastly, one student in the project attended a relatively small 
elementary and middle school located in a rural/suburban community of Long Island, 

NY. This was his neighborhood school and could be described as a fully inclusive 
educational program. Altogether, the ten students in this group were represented by eight 
teachers. 

For the most part, participation in community or neighborhood activities were 
minimal. Some of the students attended church programs with their families or 
participated in "special" programs such as Special Olympics or Special Boy Scouts. One 
student, who attended one of the educational programs described above as a "school 
within school" setting, also participated in a religious Sunday School program. This 
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child's mother was instrumental in gaining access for hrar son and ensuring that he became 
a member of the group. 

B. Data Collection P rocedures 

Extensive information was collected on each student's social intmaction and 
communication behaviors as well as their complete educational and medical history, for 
the purpose of designing interventions. In this project, information was gathered from 
reviews of educational records and individual education plans, school-based observations 
of the student, team meetings and interviews with school personnel including teachers, 
classroom assistants, unit teachers, and/or principals, meetings and interviews with 
parents, and teacher and parent surveys on friendship. Data collection and recordkeeping 
procedures were established as a means to identify and evaluate relevant interventions. 



1 . Collection of Background Information 

Record Review . Each student's educational records were first reviewed to obtain 
information on: individual characteristics (e.g.» age, degree of sensory impairment, 
medical diagnosis, degree of mental retardation); family characteristics (e.g., number of 
siblings, language spoken at home, living arrangements); communication behaviors (e.g., 
expressive and receptive modes, history of augmentation, symbol use, braille or print 
reader); psychosocial issues (e.g., behavioral concerns, functional skill levels, social 
interaction skills, preferred activities); cognitive and learning skills (e.g., concept 
knowledge, academic skills, sensorimotor functioning); educational programs (e.g., lEP 
goals, related services, schedule of activities); and physical characteristics (e.g., physical 
impairments, gross and fine motor coordination and control, mobility). A database was 
established for each student in which this information was kept. New information was 
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entered into the to keep the records current. This was especially important for 

the purpose of reviewing, monitoring, and revising intervention goals and activities 
throughout the course of the student's involvemwit in the project. An example of the 
Record Review Form is seen in Table 3 on the following page. 

j^eetings . Initial meetings were conducted with teachers and administrators 
to identify the extent of social opportunities and human resources available to promote 
the student's social integration in school-based activities. An "inventory" of social 
opportunities and relevant issues to the student’s social inclusion were identified. When 
possible, meetings were also held with general education teachers who were interested in 
participating in the development of socially inclusive activities betW'sen the target student 
and peers from the general education classes. During these meetings, teachers identified 
key issues which the project could address in helping to foster social opportunities. 
Meetings with teachers were typically held during their preparation period, before, or 
after school. Notes from these meetings were kept with the student’s database, and served 
as background information for identifying appropriate interventions (see Table 4 for an 
example of these notes). 

Similar meetings were held with parents at the beginning of their child s 
participation in the project. Parents discussed their child's skills and abilities, social 
opportunities, and prospects for friendship at school and at home. These meetings were 
also used to identify the parent's concerns and interests regarding social issues and 
expanding opportunities for their child. These meetings were either conducted in the 
child's home or in a private meeting room at the child's school, depending upon the 
parent's preference. 



[Tables 3 and 4 to follow] 
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Tables. Record Review Form 



Overview Sheet 

Student Name : Benjamin D. 

Age: 10 years old 

School Program : PS -Manhattan 

( ) totally segregated special education 

()Q segregated special ^ucation within general ed. building 

( ) genial education school 

Degree of Vision Loss : Cortical blindness, Optic nerve hypoplasia. Vision Acuity is 
10/200 both right and left eye 

Degree of Hearing Loss : unknown—inconsistently responds to sound 

Degree of Mental Retardation : unknown-probably severe/profound 

Other Disabilities : unknown (Cerebral Palsy is identified as his formal disability, for 
medical reimbursement purposes) 

Primary mode of exnre-ssive communication : Benjamin uses some physical signals. 

He signs for "eat" and "drink" and uses other gestures inconsistently. He cries Md 
screams when is frustrated or upset. He hits himself, bites his hands, and occasionally 
hits other people around him. 

Language spoken in home : English 

Parents & Siblings : Two-parent family. He is the only child in his family. He has close 
and frequent (weekly) contact with his cousins (three girls ages 8, 6, and 3), and they all 
lived in the same building un^ this past year. 

Neighborhood /Commimitv : He lives in a Manhattan apartment building. 

General Information : He is ambulatory, is able to operate switch toys with nuniinal 
assistance, and is able to locate his classroom and his desk. He attends and maintains 
gaze on moving object for about 20 seconds. He has a 1 : 1 paraprofessional at school who 
also goes to his house 3 days/week after school (she m^tmns very clo« proxiimty to 
him, and provides total assistance for most tasks or activities). He eats independently and 
is being toilet trained on schedule. 

Opportunities for Social Interaction : . 

• Ben is participating in a Sunday school program at a synagogue with a group of peers 
without disabilities (his cousins also attend the program, but are in different classes). 

• A group of fifth grade students come into Ben's class for science once per week, the 
group rotates every few weeks and then a new group of students from the same fourth 
grade class. 
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SOCIAL INTERACTION PROJECT 
DATA COLLECTION AND OBSERVATION FORM 



lA Student ID_ 



4 



LB School ID_ 



4 LCDate^O 



It., 



1. Program Information 

2. School's name, address, and telephone number 



3. Is there a program for children without disabilities at this school? ^^[Ves [ ] No 
3.a Do opportunities exist for social interactions between children with and without 

disabilities at school? >^Yes [ ]No 

Provide examples: om \. 4o 

Y^ceS»S‘ laJWvv geiAemi ^ • sKjc1ju\,43 






4. Names, position, and phone numbers of contact people at the school site. 

~T^gga4AAv — 

yJlA.r-l' 



t 



II. Student Information 

5. Student's name, address, and phone number 




6. Date of Birth: 32r- 7. Gender: [ ] F 

mo day yr 

of or only child 



8. Birth order among siblings;. 
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r 



VI. Physical/Motor Variables 

34. Gross Motor. v\<rf 

V\c^\yf_ p raCA— L o^v-w, stv' .o^. VAj.ej3k.irs A*F*Oi 

CccvA lATl'+Vi f»ai»w.^ V" aS'c-A*^ -S-Va.^ . 



35. Hne Motor 



^&Xco^.!>o^ oV»\<a.cr^s yji^VA^ Vk_^ f^e^ Xir-e^ ^ ^ 






'HaTitv ^ iiUTCY" l>KdVo 



36. Mobility Skills 



l.O:aJ\t.s. SV.->V^ WU;ic. s.^c.oy,^s 



^V‘iy\ ov" IruCUA^ 






o U»^ 



38. Alternative Motor Responses; 



VII. Goals 

39. Social Skills ij ‘ ju Ls c , ' 

VTe^vfUcK' --e sVucM.v^Vs 

. ^ <=.cK^k 

* Ci.c.-f' »r\ V-k^ d-OVWVVVU%\,\Cc.s.Av‘^ V3tf<Sk-V"<J 3 

^KCA-'CASa— cA\^lca. — vwek.b^'."^^ 

40. Cognitive 

, ^£>\/n.+- \r> “Nio'’ coW\»W^' cc^Vc-.-, . 



41. Other 









4-«> * \ 



» » 



* C-'^^SS ^ 5 <\ I "isv i _(c.Q^ “^'S b\ <* 4 '%cAs. oviW-v^ ^ 1 



o 
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9. Degree of Vision Loss 






• 2.00 



10. Level of Loss: 






11 . ■■i inllmrii™-'---'''-""— lUgiif la lL.^ 

12. Degree of Hearing Loss; jiflWE- 13 . Uvel of Hearing Loss: 

, . MSL (55-70 db) 

resfWiL Jrr. s^v^s gL (^90db) 

12 

14. Mental Retardation: Yes []No 15. DegteeofMR: Profomd_^ 



Moderate 
Mild 



16. Other disabilities: wiiTU .^Isvj 



17. Primary Language spoken in the home: 

IX English I 1 Spanish [ ]Other._ 

18. Ethnic/Racial Background: iX White [ ] African American [ ] Asian American 

[ ] Hispanic 1 ] Other 



19. Student's living arrangement: 

^ two-parent home [ ] one-parent home [ ] extended family [ ] Other 

30 + 1 ^ -ptf»vTe.n-lr> vWV:_ 

III. Student's Communication 

20. Child is a: [1 Reader M Non-reader 

Print 

^Braille 

21. Level of Communicative Competence: [ ] Level I {S^Levelll 

[ ] Level III [ ] Uvel IV [ ] Uvel V [ 1 Uvel VI [ 1 Uvel VII 
Provide examples of behaviors): 

2 



3 . 
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22. Expressive Modes: 

[ ] Vocal Physical Signals [ ]Both 

X C ry, gurgle.coo ^Mimic sounds Total body 

X F uss ^Single words ^Manual 

^ L augh (non-speech) ^Comb. of2+ X— P^cial — 

Intonated sound spoken words ^Eye 

Natural 

Provide examples of behaviors): ' 



2 . 



23 . Receptive Modes: [] Vocal [] Physical Signals j><^Both - 

Provide examples of behaviors): 

1. re-s^/vAi» 'Vb -4t>vJcX\ 

2. -*axUvs a\o« -(,5 

3 VAJ«M.Vl- J<jwA Uo.U^ 



24. Symbol System: 

Ix^Actual objects [ ] Representational objects 

[ ] Photographs of real objects [ ] Drawings of real objects 

[ ] Pictures I IKctograph 

[ ] Combination of more than two 
Provide examples of how symbol systems are used: 

1 . r^cA}CjBJ^ c\\0\oe- 'VfvJ 



v^^ cSoJtfCT 



2 . 

3 . 



O 
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25. Type of Augmentation: ^Electronic 



Describe device: 

02. uJcVU 2. ^ 



[ ] Non-electronic 
4t> 4JtS€. Sfe«-L 






cu^ 



it 



IV. Student's Psychosocial Variables 
26. Behavioral Concerns; 

[ ] Aggression [ 1 Withdrawal [ 1 Nonresponsiveness 

Other challenging behaviors 
Provide examples of behaviors: 

1. Vxv'V" S^l-f 4'^ -f^c_e- 



2 . 



3. 



27. Level of Adaptive Functioning; 

Feeding Skills: Self-Feeding Skills; _2S- Finger Foods _X_ Drinks from Self- 

Eats with Spoon .Held Cup , 

[ ] Cooperative Feeding Skills 



[ ] Passive Feeding (Intravenous^ nasogastric tube feeding) 
Toileting Skills; [ 1 Toilet Trained W Requires traimng 

[ 1 Uses Alternative Toileting Techniques 



Dressing Skills; [ ] Independent 
Other adaptive skills; 



[ 1 Verbal Assistance Physical Assist. 
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28. Social Interactions: Child Initiates 



linguistic _J<_nonlinguistic ^ 
® wa cvt\ilC 

c>^ Responds M Takes turns 






29. Educational Setting: I 1 Special School ]>d-Special Program in Regular School 

[ 1 Special Class in Regular School I ] Integrated Setting 

Related Services: 

fX. a. 

o-T- “ ^jcj 
vi&itvi - 2-t‘jwV:, 

* I* I j a-V s 5: 

1 : \ ^ vt> ‘ ^ oUss v-ee 

V. Cognitive Variables 



30. I. Q. Level: 
M. A.: 



Test used to determine I. Q.:, 



3 1 . Academic Achievement: 
Reading Level: 



Math Level: 

Other achievement areas: 



Test used to determine level:. 



Test used to determine level:. 






32. Cognitive Proftie: UvS cKeslc- ‘s 

•Hvt. ciASsv^^^>vv^; iMAc^os ^ ^ 

u..+W^ 

ftlo^4.xi.A- -ftv- 0, Z-O ^ -^o tUvrtiS ol^<ac^ 

33. Previous Tests: ^ i 
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Table 4. Team Meeting/ObsCTvational Notes 
October 14, 1994 

We arrived at the school at 9:30 in the morning. The visit 
began with a meeting with Ben (the principal) and project staff 
(Harvey, Juliet, Nancy) in a discussion of issues related to the 
inclusion of Mike and another boy named Timmy (in teacher Gerry's 
class this year who has Down Syndrome), and other students in 
general. Ben said that he while he feels this is the right placement 
for Mike ("...with Mike, it isn't real inclusion" - meaning that Mike's 
academic skills are not that far off from the other kids and the 
teacher doesn't have to prepare entirely different activities for him), 
he isn't sure about the new 4th grade boy, Timmy (..."he isn't even on 
a 1st grade level."). He went on to say that inclusion isn't for 
everyone, and at this point it is really a "social experiment". Later in 
the day, while we were observing Timmy in his class, Ben 
approached me and Juliet and said that one of the primary reasons 
Timmy was in the class was because the CSE and school were 
concerned about his parents taking the case to due process and they 
didn't want a lawsuit, but that he didn't know if it (this regular class 
placement) was going to work. 

After meeting with Ben, we all went down to Mike's 5th grade 
classroom and were introduced to his teacher, Eileen T. About eight 
or nine of the students in this class were also in Mike's class last 
year, and of this group, about five of them were "hand-picked" by 
Ben and Gerry. Several of the students from last year recognized us 
("aren't you the lady from the hospital in the City"). We then spoke 
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with Eileen and Ben in the meeting room for about 40 minutes. 

Eileen began by telling us how Mike is doing so far this year and she 
first said that she "was pleasantly surprised” by his social skills, 
which were much higher than his academic. She said that he hasn’t 
been getting too frustrated (crying only a few times since the 
beginning of the year), and that even though he doesn’t initiate his 
own involvement or participation, he has made gains in the first few 
weeks of school. She said she tries to tell him when some of his 
behaviors (e.g.,. hand-flapping) are inappropriate and what other 
kids do in similar situations (she gave the example that rather than 
singing out loud or rocking wildly back and forth in his chair when 
he is waiting for something to happen, he could do what other kids 
do, like tap his feet). She also said she is trying to get the other kids 
to stop treating him ’’like a pet...and talking to him like a two year 
old." She said one of her goals for Mike is to make him more 
independent and socially more like other kids. 

We observed Mike during a math lesson in his classroom. He 
was seated at his desk (at the end of a row) and Kyle (boy in his class 
from last year) was sitting next to him. All of the desks were pushed 
together in rows forming a large horseshoe with other rows in the 
middle. Michelle (Mike’s assistant teacher) was leading the lesson 
(the teacher was on the other side of the room) and Kyle was 
simultaneously "translating" and working on similar math problems 
with Mike. The kids then all divided into small cooperative learning 
groups of three or four. Mike, Kyle, and another boy (small, short 
brown hair) worked together. Kyle read the questions outloud to 
Mike who then typed them into the brailler. Before the three began 
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the math work, Kyle told Mike what was going to happen and what 
he was doing (’Tm putting your paper in the brailler because we 
have to do word problems and these might be hard.)* After Mike 
answered one of the questions, Kyle patted him on the head and said 
"good". 

Later in the day we met with Michelle (assistant teacher) to get 
her input and perspectives on how the year is starting off. Ben was 
also involved in this meeting. The issue of calling on volunteers in 
the class to be Mike’s "assistant" came up. Ben said it (the word 
"assistant") seemed like an "unequal" way of phrasing what they 
wanted the kids to do with Mike, and asked if we agreed. I 
suggested the term "partner" and Ben said he thought "associate" 
would connote a sense of equality and get the kids thinking of a 
grown-up business relationship. 
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2. Observations 

After a student’s records were reviewed, the student was observed in a variety of 
school and classroom settings. Observations were made of the student during an activity 
that provided natural opportunities for social interaction with the teacher or peers (e.g., 
group activity, lunch, recess). A formal protocol was developed which specified the 
firequency of observations, the length of each obsCTvation period, the time and location of 
observations, and the social, physical, and the situational contexts in which observations 
were made. Observations were conducted by at least one, and usually two, members of 
the research project following a specific timeline over the course of a school year (e.g., 
three half-hour observations completed on one day, every two weeks). For the majority 
• of students, observations were conducted over a two-year period. Two methods of 
observational research, as described below, were utilized in order to obtain a rich sense of 

the student's social interactions and skills. 

Time-sampling . A specific insrtument, the Social Interaction Observation Form, 
was developed by the project as a means of collecting data on the student’s quality and 
pattern of social behaviors and communication (see Table 5 for an example of the 
instrument). This measure aimed to identify and assess changes in: the student’s 
interaction partners and relative percentage of time spent interacting with peers versus 
teachers; the student’s number of initiations in a given time period; the number of 
initiations by peers to student; the number of responses to peers; the length and duration 
of social sequences; and, specific qualities of the student’s interactions (e.g., peers 
helping or providing assistance versus engaging in social or playing interactions). A 
cover sheet was designed to record general information including: date of observation, 
setting; time of observation; starting and ending activities; number of peers present with 
and without disabilities; and, number of adults present including 1:1 assistant The 
observations were conducted in 30-second intervals during a 15-minute period. Each 
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member of the research staff carried a timer in hand, which indicated the end of an 
intCTval by vibrating. A vibrating timer was selected over a buzza- so as to minimize 
distractions in the classroom. Typically, the researcher sat in the back of the room or 
near the edge of the group interaction. The aim was to record as much of the interaction 
and conversation as possible without interfering with the natural dynamics of the group. 
When possible, two staff from the project worked together to obtain validity on the 
observations. 

Activity and Environmental Checklist In addition to the Social Interaction 
Observation Form, a Likert-type checklist was developed to identify and record 
environmental considerations during observations. The Activity and Environmental 
Checklist (presented in Table 6) was used in conjunction with the observation measures. 
It focused on: the degree of opportuniti'^s for student to interact with peers (e.g., ranging 
from interaction with peers throughout the entirr' period to stud^t spending entire time 
alone or with adult); the quality of target student’s interactions with peers; the degree and 
quality of student's participation in activity; peers’ attempt to involve and appropriately 
provide assistance to student; communication between student and peers; teacher s 
attempt to facilitate interaction; the physical arrangement of the environment; and, 
adaptation and appropriateness of materials. Each category had four options ranging 
from most to least desirable. The researcher placed a check mark next to the option 
which most closely reflected what was observed, and wrote a brief note if necessary to 
describe a particular situation or circumstance. The aim of the Activity and 
Environmental Checklist was to monitor and assess changes in the target student’s social 
inclusion in school and classroom activities. 

Field Notes . Following observations made with the Social Interaction 
Observation Form and the Activity and Environmental Checklist, the project designed a 
structured field note form which was used to record qualitative aspects of the student's 
interactions. The field note form served to guide the research staff in taking 
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comprehensive notes of the student's interactions with pea's. An example of this form, 
with accompanying notes, is presented in Table 7. The field notes were used to describe 
specific details of context, including identifying the number of students, individual 
classmates involved in interaction, grouping patterns and seating arrangements (e.g, 
documenting seating arrangements by drawing a map), and describing the teacher s role 
in facilitating interaction. Sequences of behaviors and interactions were recorded 
verbatim by a member of the research staff for subsequent analysis. Observations ranged 
from periods of 30 to 60 minutes. Field notes were collected using the form described 
above and wwe later typed into the computer and expanded to be more comprehensive. 
As with observations made using the Social Interaction Observation Form, field notes 
were collected in conjunction with the Activity and Environmental Checklist 

Taken together, the observational data provided information that could be used to 
help the student’s team generate appropriate intervention goals and activities as well as to 
monitor changes in the student’s social inclusion. 



[Tables 5, 6, and 7 to follow] 
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Cnrial Interar.tion Ob ^Arvation Form 



Cover Sheet 



Student Name: 

Date of Observation 7^ 

Observer Name: 

Setting! 

Star ting Time: 

S tarting Activity: waW pIam Endi ng Activity 

^ . rs. U-f^- 3 ^ v>*^ 

nverall Number of Peers Present Without Disabilities 



t\y v\vvAAl P \c 






1:1 Paraprofessionai or Assistant Present: fno] 

Additional Information: 

U{ \a/»v\ /4sw^Vx^l^v^S Ca^vA^ i 

— Vp Ugy U^i/ir Ovs 



U<x<r* 



Ct 



'Tvvt 



« ' - - Z ) ^ . 

Agjt-f -t'g >-VVve-w , *> •Q>v^e. S | : V- 



Wae4>5 






BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



o 
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Student Name: \a^ 



Date of Observation 



Observer Name: 



nAS> 



Setting: UvyMA<^^V^ 



starting Time: Ending Tim g; 

Starting Activity: Ending Activi ty: k?locVi>/ oAgey — 0 

Overall Number of Peers Present Without Disabilities: Q er><m 



Overall Number of Peers Present With Disabilities: 



o 



Number of Adults Present: 



1:1 Paraprofessional or Assistant Present: 

Additional Information (e.q.. grouping patterns): 
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activity and ENVIRONMF NTA.L SURVEY 
A ■ Opportunities for in teraction with peersi .. y. • . ^ 

(^tudent and peers had opportunities for interactions throughout the entire pencxl. 

3 Student and p^rs had many opportunities to interact during the penpd but they were 
somewhat limited. 

2 Student worked mostly with adult, but had a few oppottunities for interaction with peers. 

1 Student spent almost entire session alone or with teacher/paraprofessional. 

R <;|v>dfic interactions with peers:_ 

4 Student and peers interacted freely during entire period. 

3 Student and peers interacted with each other but the duration or frequency of interactions was 
limited. 

2 Student and peers interacted briefly or sporadically during the session. 

(^^tudenl spent almost entire session alone or with the teacher/paraprofessional. 

r degree and ouaMtv of ta r g'ct cmdcni's rarticipation in the core acti\-! tyi 

Student was very actwe in participmine^the 

3 Student paScipated in some ^pects of the core acti\ ity by initiating behaviors and/or 

responding to others ( partial in\ oh emeni). 'H' 

2 Student’s participation in activity was generally limited to responses to adult or peers (limited 
involvement). 

1 . Student showed no or limited participation in the core activity (peripheral involvement). 

n r>Porp.ft to which peers aUemp t ed to involve student in social interactio nj 
4 Peers attempted to engage student in conversation, play» ot ^<^ti\ ity to the extent possible. 

3 Peers solicited student’s social im oh ement (play, conversation) during parts of the acUNuty. 

2 Peers briefly and sporadically attempted to socialize with student. 

(7^, Peers did not approach, interact, or communicate with student.^^^ 
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; p Deoreft to which peers a p propriately provid^ assistance to the studen tL . , 

4 Peers provided appropriate assistance to the stont when needed. 

student to participate independently. 

3 For the most part assistance was appropriate but occasionally it was eitiier too much or not 
enough. 

2 Assistance was provided even when it tvas not needed, or needed more than it was provided. 

(T)Peeis did not recognize student's need for assistance, or were inappropriate in responding to 
Vl/student*s needs. 

R Ability of tn accommodate to target «;tude nt's communi.'ation st\'le and sM §: 

4 Peers consistently used appropriate means to communicate with student (e.g.. signs, 
microphone, gestures, pantomime, cues) 

3 Peers occasionally attempted to express themseh es to student in ways that recognized 
student’s communication sij le and ability. 

2 Peers were generaliy aware of students' communication style, but infrequently used effective 
means to express themseh es. 

a Tn the extent possible, tccchcr or caraorofe ssional^ 

4 Were N'eiy active in promoting interaction between student and peers. 

3 Occasionally directed student and peers to approach each other or engage in interaction. 

2 Infrequently facilitated interaction between smdent and peers. 




Desks, seats, or students' positions during activity were arranged to allow free and ^ ^ 
spontaneous interaction to occur be ween students. o-VW c U»ert 

3 Environment/positioning was arranged to allow interaction to occur f 

some ^eTor only in cemin areas (e.g., part of lunchroom, one area of classroom) 

2 Airanoement of physical environment made it difficult for interaction to occur unless student 
or peers made acti\ e effort to approach one another. 

1 Envirc.in-.cnt cr student's po-itiens were arranged so that interacy^or.s 
peers could not readily occur (e.g., iradUtonal chu^rocm r^'^s, >CK^r. 2 fu 
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4 Maleriais/eq' ' ^ent were available and appropriate (ada^t^. age appropriate, ffl 

relevant) SO lU xtudehtwuld participate m core acUNiues. 

<?nme materials/eduipment were available, but student could not participate in some aspects of 
activities because of lack of appropriately adapted or modified matenals. 

2 Few materials/equipment were modified, adapted, or specialized for the student. 

1 Appropriate materials/equipment were unavailable, or materials were not adapted for student s 
participauon inactivity. . , 

VJ£W) 0-^ 

■T. To what P\tent was the studen t involved in the same activities as pee rsi 

Q) Exactly the same activity or subject as oiher students in the class during the obser^••ation (e.g.. 

^ 100 %). 

3 Mostly the same acliN iiy, but parts of it were noticeably different (e.g., 75%). 

2 Partly the same activity, but the student was mostly working on an entirely different subject 
(e.g..25%). 

1 Aclivilv that the student was involved in w as totally different from the rest of the group. 
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Date of Observation: _ 

NotesL 
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A. Describe Activity 
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B. Identify Students 



C. Grouping patterns 
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Date of observation: 2/13/95 
Observen NS 
Student: Lisa 

I began the school visit by going up to the special education 
program on the second floor and going into the gym where Denise’s 
class was playing. Lisa was sitting on the floor by herself. I walked 
in and went over to Denise who was sitting on the floor with another 
student in her lap, and I said "hello". Denise told me that as soon as 
Fatima (the assistant teacher) came in, Lisa would go downstairs to 
the kindergarten. (Fatima is a different assistant this time; the last 
time 1 observed, Betty was the assistant teacher who took Lisa down 
to the kindergarten.) 

The kindergarten class is located on the first floor of the 
building. Fatima and Lisa took the elevator down to the first floor 
and were in the kindergarten classroom by 12:30. (During my last 
visit, when Betty took Lisa she went on the stairs. For Lisa to walk 
down the stairs, it took approximately 5-10 minutes, and she arrived 
late to the classroom. QIL: This is something to consider when doing 
an inservice ~ sometimes it is more appropriate to skip teaching a 
specific skill [in this case it is "stairwalking"] in favor of getting the 
child into an activity.) 

When I entered the classroom, all of the kindergarten children 
were sitting in a circle on the floor and the teacher was giving them 
directions to put their books and chairs away to get ready for 
"center". The kids were not sitting quietly, and the teacher had to 
repeat herself several times, raising her voice. Lisa and Fatima were 
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standing off to the side, leaning against one of the toy shelves. (CLfL: 

I do not know if the class said *'hello” when they walked in, but it did 
not appear that they took much notice of her.) After a few minutes, 
while the teacher was still trying to get the children to put away 
their things and get ready to switch activities, Fatima took Lisa over 
to the water table where they stood while the classroom aide began 
to fill up the table with water. One girl walked over to them and 
stood at the other end of the table. The girl stared at Lisa for several 
minutes, but did not say anything to either Lisa or Fatima. Fatima 
did not take notice of the girl, (ac.: A missed opportunity for Fatima 
to facilitate interaction between the girl and Lisa. Another possible 
area to discuss during an inservice.) The other children in the 
classroom were up and around, putting chairs and books away. Then 
they all came back to the circle area and stood in a group while the 
teacher assigned them to the different center activities. Center 
activities included water table, block area, computer, shopping area, 
arts & crafts, drawing, and reading. The teacher asked who wanted 
to go to the water table. She asked the children in both English and 
Spanish. (CLC.: in Spanish, she said something about Lisa — maybe 
saying that Lisa would be at the water table also??) Three children 
raised their hands. One boy was Christopher, a girl named Jaselle, 
and another girl. They went over to the water table, and took out 
smocks to put on. Lisa already had her smock on. For a group of 
children playing at a water table, they were all uncharacteristically 
quiet. A brief glance around the room showed that except for 
computer and reading, all of the other children in the other "centers” 
were active and talking. The noise level in the room was actually 
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quite high. They put on their smocks without a word and barely 
looked at each other. When they moved over to the table, they 
mostly stared at Lisa. Lisa was leaning on the table with her upper 
arms, and dangling her hands in the water. She was making noises 
("ahh") and splashing the water. Christopher took out plastic cups, 
bottles, and water toys and tossed them in the water, but did not say 
anything. The children all began playing with the water, pouring and 
splashing, but not interacting with each other or with Lisa. There 
was also very limited interaction with the present adults. Fatima 
mostly looked at Lisa and the classroom aide poured water into the 
table. At one point, the classroom aide said, "agua" and poured water 
over the children’s Itands, including Lisa. The 3 children just looked 
at Lisa. After a few minutes, Christopher tried to give Lisa a water 
toy. He put the toy in her hand and Lisa made a noise. Fatima did 
not say anything. (CLC.: Good attempt on Christopher’s part, but he 
needs reassurance/modeling from adult that he is doing the right 
thing.) The interaction lasted only for a few seconds. Otherwise, 
there were no interactions with the children. 

After approximately 20 minutes, Fatima moved Lisa away from 
the water table. She dried off Lisa’s hands and changed her shirt. 
(OC.: Fatima took off Lisa’s shirt in the middle of the classroom. She 
did have an undershirt on, however it was noticeably inappropriate 
to do this in front of all of the other children, none of whom would 
change their clothes in the middle of the room.) Fatima then picked 
up Lisa and carried her over to the block and toy animal area. A 
group of 5 boys and girls were playing in the area. Fatima put Lisa 
on the floor in the middle of the group and smiled at the other 
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children. The children immediately stopped talking and stared at 
Usa. They continued playing with the toys and blocks, but moyed 
much slower because they were looking at Lisa. Fatima sat down in 
a chair near Lisa. She did not say anything to the other children. 

Lisa began to cry and then yell. She threw the animal toys. Fatima 
picked up Lisa and put her on her lap. Lisa began to tantrum more, 
swinging her arms and hitting Fatima The other children stopped 
playing when Lisa had her tantrum and they stared at her. Lisa hit 
or kicked another child while she was sitting on Fatima's lap, and the 
child moved away from her. After about 3 minutes, (Lisa was still on 
Fatima's lap) the children went back to playing as they had before 
Usa came over; they began talking loudly and banging blocks. Some 
of the boys started throwing blocks and knocking over the towers 
they had built. 

Fatima let go of Usa and put her on the floor. Usa stopped 
yelling and started crying (sobbing). Two boys from another area 
came over to Lisa and sat very close to her. They did not say 
anything, just smiled and looked at her. Fatima approached Lisa 
again and tried to pick her up by the hand. Usa screamed and fell to 
the floor. When Fatima let go, Lisa would stop crying and begin 
rocking back and forth. After a few more minutes, Lisa crawled over 
toward Fatima and Fatima, sitting in a chair, picked Lisa up and put 
her in her lap. Then Fatima stood up, looked over toward the teacher 
and nodded, and carried Lisa out of the room. There were no good- 
byes from Lisa or the other children. 
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3. Teacher Interviews 

Three measures were developed by the project to documrait, monitor, and assess 
changes in the students' opportunities for social interaction as well as changes in their 
social networks and relationships ovct time. Two of these w»e administered together as 
a formal interview with the teacher, conducted at the beginning and end of the school 
year. The third measure was a checklist which teachers were asked to self-administo: on 
a weekly basis. 

Tpar.hftr Interview on Social Opportunities . As part of the formal interview with 
the student's teacher, this measure was developed by the project and administered at the 
beginning and end of the school year. This measure provided an index of school-based 
activities and environments, as perceived by the teacher, in which social contact with 
peers could realistically occur. It was most appropriately used with teachers whose deaf- 
blind students attended schools that provided access to peers in general education 
programs (e.g., the "schools-within-schools). The interview consisted of 16 questions 
regarding the frequency of social opportunities for the student to interact with peers from 
the general education program (including playground, assemblies, lunchroom, field trips, 
reverse mainstreaming, etc.). Teachers indicated the frequency of the student's 
opportunity for interaction with peers on a scale ranging from nevCT to monthly. 
Responses to items were assigned scores of 0 to 3 (corresponding to never, daily, weekly, 
or monthly), with higher scores reflecting more frequent opportunities. The Teacher 
Interview on Social Opportunities is presented in Table 8. 

School Peer Network . A second measure, administered as part of the formal 
teacher interviews, was developed to monitor changes in the student's social relationships 
from the beginning to the end of the school year. Teachers were asked to list all of the 
student's classmates and rate, on a scale from 1 to 6, the type of relationship the student 
with deaf-blindness had with each classmate. Ratings ranged from non-friend/familiar 
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peer to friend/buddy. This measure provided specific, and, as perceived by the teacher, 
concise information on the quality of relationships the target student had with all 
classmates. An example of this measure is presented in Table 9. 

Weekly Logs: School Activities Checklist . In addition to the bi-yearly 
opportunity measure described above, this checklist was developed to monitor the 
student's weekly participation in activities with nondisabled peers. Teachers were asked 
to set aside a few minutes at the end of the week to complete the checklist, and would 
return them to the project staff at the end of a month's period. The checklist consisted of 
18 contexts which served to identify if, under what circumstances, and how often the 
student with deaf-blindness participated in activities with peers. For purposes of data 
analysis, scores could range from 0 to 18, with higher sums reflecting participation in a 
greater number of integrated activities. Table 10 shows an example of the Weekly Logs: 
School Activities Checklist. 



[Tables 8, 9, and 10 to follow] 
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Opportunities for Social Interaction 
Teacher Interview 



Student! 

Interviewer hi»AA£t| 



School! "PS- 



I nformen.^®^ 
Date: 






Part 1 (Answered by ALL teachers) 



Circle the number which best describes the school program this student attends: 

(1) The school student attends uses a full inclusion model. 

(2) The school student attends has a general education and a special education program 
within the same building. 

(t3))The school student attends is only for students in special education programs, and 
there is a school for students in general education programs within walking distance. 

(4) The school student attends is only for students in special education programs, and 
there are no programs for students in general education within walking distance. 



Part 11 (Answered by ALL teachers) 



A. During the school day, how often does {this student) have the opportunity to: 
1. Spend free time with a friend or friends sometime during the school day. 

1-2 Month Never 




"Daily) 1-2 Week 



2. Receive instruction as part of a group. 

(^D^) 1-2 Week 1-2 Month Never 

B. So far this year, how often have there been opportunities for {this student) to: 

3. Attend field trips with peers from same class or school [informal trips around the 

community as well as school organized trips] 

l-2MonO 1-2 Semester 1-2 Year Never 

lAif-Wv ^ 

4. Attend after-school, extra-curricular, or other programs. 

1-2 Month 1-2 Semester 1-2 Year (f5e^ 



4a. Attend after-school, extra-curricular, or other program with same-a ge peers. 
without disabilities. 




1-2 Month 



1 -2 Semester 



1-2 Year 



Never 
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5. Which of {this student's) community-based activities offers opportunities for social 
interaction with other people (not from same school or class)? 

Activity & Person; — ~ — ^ 



I sTolP; For teachers in self-contained special education buildings, go to Part IV | 
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Part m (Answered ONLY by teachers in programs housed within general ed. buildings) 
A. During the school day, how often does {fhis student) have the opportunity to: 



6. Come to school with siblings or friends from the neighborhood who attend the 
general education program. 



Daily 



1-2 Week 



1-2 Month 



7. 



Begin or end the school day in the same physical setting (auditorium, playground, 
multipurpose room, etc.) with peers from the general education program. 



Daily 



1-2 Week 



1-2 Month 






^ 7a. Do they spend time interacting with each other? 

[ ] all the time [ ] somewhat [ ] not at all 

Comments; 



8. Share library, computer center, or any other school facility at the same time w'ith 
students from the general education program. 

( pSi^ 1-2 Week 1-2 Month Never 

WhpTP.; ip Ws 



8a. If physical sharing takes place, do children interact with each other? 

[ ] all the time Xj somewhat [ ] not at all 

rnmmpnts^ tl- IS Ijgvyg*-* S t4^ 



-Vw -Au.- /iaaA -VWve ^sv^-V w\ocU ro o»v^ • 

9. Have recess when students from the general education program have their recess. 

1-2 Month (^Never 



Daily 



1-2 Week 



9a. If student has recess at the same time, do they play together? 

[ ] all the time [ ] somewhat [ ] not at all 



-K 
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10. Interact with children from the general education program in the hallways, rest rooms, 
locker room, etc. 

Where : \.^^wcK<ro&w\ : 



1-2 Week 



1-2 Month 



Never 



1 1. Attend art, P.E., and other special subjects with peers from the general 

1-2 Wc^ 1-2 Month Never sW».y<4- 



education progranir 
Daily 






1 la. If child attends, do they interact with each other? 

[ ] all the time [ ] somewhat [ ] not at all 



12. Have a meal (breakfast, snack, o(tun^ with same-age peers from the general 
education program. 

1-2 Week 1-2 Month Never 

13. Attend academic class(es) in the general education program. 

Daily 1*2 Week 1-2 Month 



13a. If student attends, do they interact with each other? 

^ ^ [] all the time [ ] somewhat [ ] not at all 



Comments: 



14. Spend free time with a friend or friends from the general education program 
sometime during the school day. 



someume uuiiiig uic uay. 

Ifves. where: ^ee<r ccy^e. \<r\ \-t> cUaASyK>av^ 

— * , ■\-ec^cX'6^ iS cv\ 

Daily 



-^-ecKcX-^ 'iS cv\ 

1-2 1-2 Month Never 




(-0 

15. How often do students from the general education program come to the special c/svy^L. 
education class to be readers, special friends, or teacher's assistants [not neccssanlyj^vjj*- 
to work with this particular student]. ^ . 

What are their responsibilities ? (^-e -e. ‘ ^ — 



Daily 



1-2 Week 1-2 Month 

B. So far this year, how often have there been opportunities for (this student) to: 
16. Attend field trips with peers from the general education program. 

1-2 Month 1-2 Semester 1-2 Year (Nev^ 
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Part IV (Answered by ALL teachers) 

17. What opportunities or activities are available at school that specifically facilitate 
interaction between peers? 



18. Is there anything in particular that you would like to hy with your students that might 
increase social interaction (e.g., cooperative learning; peer tutoring)? 






19. In addition to what we have talked about, is there anything else you would like to add 
regarding social interaction? 



— fery* r LCfrVgU — 5 Ua 

Votieg.^ .g^Y>eawv&, i-4txv\-WT-Jty>s - ^ t-V- 
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School Peer Nebvork (1.0) 






Teacher's Name: 
Student's Name: 



Interviewer. 
Date: It/ 



lUse the scale below to identify the type of relationship this student has with his or her classmates. 
List the names of each classmate in the first column and on the line next to each name (the second 
column), write in the appropriate number corresponding to the scale. 



Classmates: 
fT.ist each bv name) 
























COTi 



’"TovVt 



S&X\<‘ 



lacju^ 





















UJUl> 



<^.UtpW!cA 






\^fnjucz/r\ 






Rating: 

<l’S) 



3 1 


1 5 


2. ? 


ip 


s 


E ; 


2* ( 


S 


3 




2^ 


1 


2- 


2 


4- 


2 . 


*2- 


2 


3 


3 



Familiar Peer/Non-friend . ^ 

1] = Peer does not show interest in interacting with student; peer 



Scale: 



21 = Peer may make occasional overtures to student; will 



Acquaintance , , 

[3] = Peer shows general interest in student; peer approaches and 
oreets student; peer attempts to gain student's attention; peer 
willingly interacts with student when a'sked to do so by teacher. 

[4] = Peer may occasionally offer to help student or to work 
together; peer will become involved in an interaction with student 
when group of other children are involved. 



Friend . • i /n i «\ ,• 

15J = Peer actively seeks out student during social ( play ) times; 

student knows peer by name; peer and student enjoy working 
together; peer volunteers to work with student; student prefers 
this peer to other classmates 



[61 = Peer and student do things together outside of school; peer 
chooses student to be partner in group activities; student and peer 
share mutual enjoyment in working or playing together. 
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Table 10. Weekly Logs: School A^yities Checklist 

Weekly Ix)g of Activities (School) 

Teachertl^an.e: _^ H 1^ Student's Name: 

Sehool:_£iL^^ ^ Pat« ''dtn 

When you see[the student], It refers to the IndMdoal student Involved In our 
project. The term "peers” refers to all other students. 

Pine, a check mark (Vi next to the most appropriate answer or ffll in the Wank with 
your answer for each question. 



1. Has [the student] spent any time visiting peer s in ano ther cl^s this past we^? 

. / yes (if yes, where or whose class: ^ 

.no 



2. How many Umes in the last week did [the student) do the following with peers from a 
different class? 

\ go to assemblies 

?) use the gym 

use the library 

go to recess or use the playground 

attend afterschool activities (e.g., clubs) 

5 lunchroom 

other, (e.g., field trips) please describe: 
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3. During the last week were there zny acUvities in which [the student] and peers were 

paired together as partners or buddies? 

^yes (ifyes.whau . 



.no 



4. During the past week, did any mainstreaming activities occur with students in your 

_j^yes (if yes, who was involved and what were the activities: 



.no 



5. During the past week, did you have any contact with teachers or other staff from the 

general education program? 

7 yes (if yes, what: I .-.-W 1,. 



. no 



V'l 7$ y . 
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6.WtoilgMcmlsp.n..im»do.ngacadcmicwo^^^^^^^ 

\/ tcacher/para (name: \ ir i a. 
peer from own class (name; 

j^er from different class (name; 

.alone 

' other, please identify; 

7. Who has [this student] spent free time or recess with this^past week? 

teacher/para (name: — V7-< i r i a - 

^ peer from own class (name: . ^ ( C» i2. 

peer from different class (name: 

.X alone 

other, please identify: 

8. Who has [this student] had lunch with this past week? 
teacher/para (name: — JLj. ‘ 

peer from own class (name 
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. peer from different class (name: 
. alone • 

. other, please identify: 



J 

J 




9 . Who has [this student] spent time in afteisehool activities with (e.g. clubs)7 

teacher/para (name: y ^ 

peer from own class (name: ^ 

peer from different class (name: ,di_- 

alone 

other, please identify: 

10 . Did [this student] have any chances to choose a partner or peer buddy this past week? 
ves (if yes, who: 







.no 



1 1 . Which activities have you used this past week to increase interaction between students? 

pooperative learning 
pairing st^-cents in small grcjps 
. pairing [this student] with one other child 

. other, please describe: — 



rev-Uol 12/3/?3 
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4. Parent Interviews 

In addition to conducting intoviews with students’ teachers, measures were 
developed to also document, monitor, and assess changes in students’ opportunities for 
social intwaction at home and in the community, as well as changes in their social 
networks as perceived by parents, and changes in their social behaviors and 
competencies. In all, six measures were used during these interviews. Five of these were 
administered together as a formal interview with the parent, conducted at the beginning 
and end of the school year (although not necessarily during the same meeting). The sixth 
measure was a checklist, similar to the one used with the students' teachers described 
above, which parents completed during a brief phone conversation on a regular basis with 
a member of the research staff. 

Family Interview on Social Opportunities . A formal measure was developed to 
assess and monitor parent's perceptions of the general frequency of their child s 
opportunities to participate in commumty-based social activities. These included, for 
example, the number of times during a 3-month period that the child attended a birthday 
party; went to church or temple; went to the park; slept over at a friend’s house; 
participated in a community event; visited friends; and, had a friend come over to visit. 
There were 15 questions in all, each with responses ranging from 0 (reflecting that the 
student never participated in specific activities) to 3 (reflecting that the student 
participated in the activity 5 or more times). The highest obtainable score was 45. The 
instrument (as seen in Table 1 1) was administered at the beginning and end of the 
academic year. 

Scalftg of Independent Behavior fSIBl and Assessment of Swial CQmpetgngs 
(ASO . The SIB and ASC, administered during the same interview, were used to obtain 
general information about the student’s social, adaptive, and communication skills. These 
two measures were also used to monitor changes in the student's skills and abilities as 
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identified by his or her parents. The ASC was slightly modified by this project to more 
closely reflect the abilities of the students involved and was also translated into Spanish 
for '.several of the families. 

Parental Percentinns Interview . In conjunction with the Family Interview on 
Social Opportunities, a questionnaire was developed to obtain information from parents 
regarding various aspects of social relationships. Specifically, this structured interview 
asked parents to describe how their child behaves during social situations; discuss issues 
regarding their child's friendships and describe how othCTS relate to their child; and, 
identify school-based and community-based activities and events that promote 
interaction. This interview, conducted twice during the school year, was qualitatively 
analyzed for the purpose of guiding project staff in identifying and developing 
appropriate interventions. The questionnaire is presented in Table 12. 

Styial Network Analysis . While it is generally believed that the social networks 
of individuals with severe disabilities, including those with deaf-blindness, are typically 
smaller than others without disabilities, this project wanted to identify and document the 
significant persons involved in the students' social lives. This measure was administered 
to parents at the beginning and end of the school year, and was used to obtain scores for 
the total number of friends and acquaintances in the child's network, the number of same- 
age peers regarded as friends, and the number of new social contacts. In addition, this 
measure provided information on the duration of the student s friendships and the range 
of the child's social activities. An example of the Social Network Analysis is presented in 

Table 13. 

Weekly Logs: Home Activities Checklist . This checklist was developed to 
document the child's participation in weekly social activities at home or in the 
community. The instrument was administered to the parent either in person or during a 
brief 5-minute telephone conversation with a member of the research staff approximately 
every other week. It included eight categories of social activities (e.g., friends coming to 
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visit; going to a friend's house; going to the park; attending an afterschool event; etc.). 
Parents were asked to identify the activities and frequency of the child's participation 
during the course of a week. Scores for each of the eight items ranged from 0 ("not at 
all") to 3 ("more than 5 times"), with a total possible score of 24. Table 14 presents an 
example of the Weekly Logs: Home Activities Checklist 



[Tables 1 1, 12, 13, and 14 to follow] 
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Child’s Name:. 



Date of Interview: ^ 



Parents and Family Interv iew 
}VA \\ ' Informant:. 



Researcher 







Parti 



During the last 3 months, how often has (your duld) participated in the following activities? 
1. Gone to a friend’s birthday party. ^ ^ev^ 1-2 times 3-5 times 5 or more 

Never 1-2 times 3-5 times ^^^Q^ore^ 



2. Gone to church or temple. 

3. Gone to the park. 

4. Gone to visit relatives. 

5. Gone to visit friends of the family. 

6. Slept over at a friend's house. 

7. Gone to the supermarket. 

8. Gone to a neighborhood activ ity (such 
as a festival or block party) 

9. Have friends come over to play. 

10. Gone to a special outing such as a 
circus or parade. 

1 1. Gone to the local hair dresser or 
barber. 

12. Spent time at a neighbor's house. 

13. Gone on routine errands. 

14. Gone to a restaurant with the family. 

15. Gone to a local youth center cr 
community organization (scouts; YMC.\). 



Never 1-2 times 3-5 times .. ^^moi^ 



Never 1-2 times 3-5 times or mon 



Never 1-2 times 3-5 times 



5(cLmore^ 



Nev er J 1-2 times 3-5 times 5 or more 



Never 1-2 times 
^e\^ 1-2 times 

^^ev^ 1-2 times 
Never (1-2 times 




3-5 times 
3-5 times 

3-5 times 
3-5 times 



ornioi ^ 
5 or more 

5 or more 
5 or more 



Never 01-2 times ^-5 times 5 or more 



1-2 times 
Never 1-2 limes 
Never 1-2 times 
Never) 1-2 times 



3-5 times 

3-5 limes 
3-5 times 
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Part II ^ - 

1. After (your child) gets home from school, how does (he! she) spend the lime? ^ 

c^ a:>^lc 



2. How does (your cluld) spend (hisiher) time on the weekends? 

Ab Qhuue^, TUet^ ^ 

JeXAT S^cku^i. 



'^Auurr\, ^ rhu^J^ ^ .’soHr>ac^ 









A1S6 



^ 

MaJua Wi^' 

3. Is (your civid) currently invohed in after school or \i eekend activities pro\ ided by a 
community organization? 

[ ]Yes jS^No 

If yes, please name 






lu j rHtk. f<=VW-> 



I & Uyyu/wvq^ 



4. Are you interested in having (your child) participate in after school or weekend 
activities where children with and without disabilities can be together? 

^Yes [ ]No [ ] Not Sure 




5. Are you aware of any organizations in your community \yluch pro\'ide after school 
or weekend activities for children with and without disabilities’together? 

[ ] Yes -t^No 

If yes, please name Mu U I 1 ,& 

\AA \vA iut4€^gc\eJ> ci^^^y^:!n^sSL 

Py CL- sl>^ 

^ 

'9occvtK^ c)l/jUu/zX^ crvui. 2^ 

(X sizr/ty ivL?(/U-V \/^v4A^_ Jt^a\2n Vt-Viia^ 

<^AOi- 'VWvs^ (jHoy 

iig BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Table 12. Parental Perceptions Interview 
Parental Perceptions of Social Int eraction 
Interview Schedule 



Child's Name:. 






Date of Interview:. 









T nf nrmant: iM 

Researcher. 0-^ ■ 



Part 1— Friendship Issues: 

1. Does {your child) usually (play; hang-out; socialize) with other kids, or does he/she 
wander away when other children are around? 



if plavs with others. What types of things do they do? 

Aauu/>, Ia -VW . ^ 



2. Does (your child') have a best friend? 

3cX\e&\ • 



if ves. Does that child have a disability? ^<f] ves [ ] no 

How long do you think (your child) and will remain friends (next month; 

next sununer; next school year)! 

CrwK i 'AW. ^ 



3. What do you think are the most important things (your child) can get from having a 
friend? 

,<:gYWggvKg- IaX,s. siaa. — I 

hMJLSg. j V j 

4. How do you feel about (your child's) friends? (probe regarding what kinds of friends 
you would like your child to lutve) 

''Tqx> -fexyCi rrP Vl/^>vvO 4^ 

/9j/ru ^ 
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Part II.-School Related Issues; 

9 

5. During school vacations, what types of things does (your child) do? ( probe regarding 
if he/she visits others; plays at hoim; goes to a relative's ) 

\aa-\M 



6. What has happened at school to help (your child) make friends (specific activities or 
events)! 

7. What other types of activities or events at sc;;ool can you think of that might help 
(your chil^ make friends? 

4 -V.^ 13 gV\ y -At> r^^ArveyTa \ ^ ^ 

rJza-scg/; m&y g oQgrv • 

Part III-Communitv-Related Issues; 

8. How do children in the neighborhood interact with (your child)! 

bltsAr a,l{ ^ ; — 



9. Do (your child's) brothers or sisters have friends who are interested in (him/her)! 
(probe regarding if they play or hang out together) 

(Vv\U^ cAm 



if ves. What do these kids do with (your child)! 




10. How do your neighbors and other people in j’our community interact with (your 
child)! 

S.cl^ Ufe4(g> .‘ A-b W- 
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Table 12 continued 



1 1. What types of activities do you and your family enjoy in your neighborhood and 
community? 







y < 71 ^ ^ j>aL^ 



Part IV— General Issues; 

12. Other than what we have discussed, what types o^" activities would you like to see 
(your child) involved in? (next sununeti next school year,* in two years?') 

ft 'Ai^xeck' V v2>\vA€^ 

, iaUvz tr^tA\ -— 

^ 
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13. Do any experiences come to mind as either very positive or very negative that you 
and (your child) have had with other children in the neighborhood, community, or at 
school? 



14. What other information can you tell me about (your child's) friendships that you feel 
is important? 

“Vs — C>a\\A'€ £ j icx. 
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Table 13. Social Network Analysis 
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NameiJlfWgAiVia Interviewer : - Week beginning: 1 1 ~ .1 ^ 

Directions: Place a checkmark In the appropriate space, use comments section for names of ■ 
friends, relatives, places visited, or other pertinent information. 

During the oast week how often has vour child; 



1 . Had friends come over to visit: 
not at all 

X 1-2 times this week 

3*5 times this week 

more than 5 times 

Comments: 



2. Gone to a friend's house to play: 

V not at all 

1-2 times this week 

3*5 times this week 

more than 5 times 

Comments: 



3. Had relatives come over to visit: 4. Gone to visit relatives: 



not at ail 

1 -2 times this week 

X 3*5 times this week 
more than 5 times 



not at all 

1-2 times this week 

jsC 3*5 times this week 
more than 5 times 



Comments:. 



Comments:. 



5. Done things in the neighborhood: 
(church, park, restaurant) 

not at all 

1-2 times this week 

yC 3*5 times this week 
more than 5 times 

Comments:. 



6. Gone on a very special family outing: 
(circus, vacation) 

not at all 

y 1-2 times this week 

3*5 times this week 

more than 5 times 

Comments : 



7. Gone on errands with you or someone else: 
(grocery store, shopping) 

not at all 

1-2 times this week 

X 3*5 times this week 
more than 5 times 



8. Attended an afterschool event: 
(dub, scouts) 

not at all 

1-2 times this week 

3*’j times this week 

more than 5 times 



Comments;. 



Comments:. 
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5. Friendship Surveys 

Two formal surveys were conducted as a means of gathering information on 
paraits' and teachers' perceptions of friendship. The project was interested in gaining 
insight into parents’ and teachers' attitudes and beliefs about: (a) the relevance and 
appropriateness of inclusive and integrated programs and experiences; (b) the benefits of 
participating in integrated activities; (c) the need to expand social opportunities; and, (d) 
identifying the perceived barriers and responsibilities to increasing social opportunities 
and experiences for children with deaf-blindness. 

Perceptions of Friendship . The purpose of this survey was to answer 
questions about teaches' experiences and perceptions of friendship between students with 
and without deaf-blindness, and also to identify educators' concerns and needs in 
facilitating friendship among children. Questionnaires were given to 378 general and 
special education teachers in the New York metropolitan area, and at conferences in 
Montana and Colorado. A total of 192 educators participated to the survey (51%). The 
questionnaire was based on a similar study conducted by Susan Hamre-Nietupski, Jo 
Hendrickson, John Nietupski, and Gary Sasso at the University of Iowa. The survey was 
conducted once; however, for those teachers with whom the project was involved on a 
regular basis (approximately 30), a second survey was conducted at the end of the school 
year to obtain pre- and post-test scores following a year of intervention. There were three 
parts to the questionnaire and a section on background information about the school 
program and teacher's experience. 

Part I of the questionnaire consisted of seven categories, or indexes, which were 
embedded in 24 questions. These indexes included: (1) school environment and setting; 
(2)benefits of relationships to students with and without disabilities; (3) barriers to 
developing opportunities and increasing activities; (4) priority and importance of social 
interaction as an educational goal; (5) responsibility to promote social relationships; (6) 
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need to expand social opportunities; and, (7) capacity for students with deaf-blindness to 
develop friendships. Teachers were asked questions using a likert-type scale with 
responses ranging from very strongly agree to veiy strongly disagree. Part II consisted of 
12 items in which respond^ts were asked to identify, using the same Likert scale as in 
Part I, if they agreed or disagreed in the usefulness of specific methods of facilitating 
friendship for a student with deaf-blindness. Thesij included, for example, using 
cooperative learning lessons in the classroom, directly teaching social skills to the 
student, or creating integrated after-school activities. Part III incorporated a checklist 
asking teachers to identify what they needed in order to address issues of friendship (e.g., 
inservice training; additional assistance in the classroom; administrative support; 
additional preparation time; etc.) as well as two open-ended questions on their particular 
experiences and perceptions. The questionnaire took about 10 minutes to complete. 

Parent Perspectives of Friendship . This survey was designed as a questionnaire 
similar to the teacher survey. The questionnaire could be administwed either through an 
individual interview with the parent during which they came to the hospital and met with 
a member of the research staff or completed the questionnaire on their own and mailed it 
back to the project. Fifty-four families throughout New York State were involved in the 
survey. Criteria for participating in the study was based on the child's disability, such that 
the child had concomitant hearing and vision impairments and was within the ages of 3 to 
23 years. Families participating in the study represented a diverse range of ethnic, racial, 
socioeconomic, and religious backgrounds. The survey consisted of two parts which 
included the questionnaire and a section on background information (providing 
demographic data on age, home environment, type of school, degree of sensory 
impairment, and communication information). Together, the two parts took parents about 
15 to 20 minutes to complete. The survey was conducted once during the project 

The questionnaire was constructed with 50 closed-ended questions. Respondents 
were asked whether they strongly agreed, agreed, disagreed, or strongly disagreed to each 
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item. The fifty items in the questionnaire were grouped into seven indexes which 
included: (1) communication and saisory impairment; (2) independence and mobility; 
f- (3) community issues and concerns; (4) integrated versus self-contained programs; (5) 

similarities of friendship; (6) social network; and, (7) having friends with disabilities. 
Scores from all of the questions were compiled and a composite score was derived for 

each index. Each index comprised between five and nine questionnaire items. The 

purpose of the survey was to gain insight into parents' beliefs regarding issues of 
friendship for their children with deaf-blindness. 

Examples of these two questionnaires, Teachers’ Perceptions of Friendship and 
Parent Perspectives of Friendship, are presented on the following pages. Tables 15 and 
16, respectively. 



[Tables 15 and 16 to follow] 
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Teacher Beliefs: 
Friendship Between Students 



A Questionnaire 

for the Social Relationships Project 



Nancy Sail 
Research Coordinator 

DDC-Evans 3 

St. Luke’s/Roosevelt Hospital 
428 West 59th Street 
New Y ork, NY 10019 

212-523-6230 
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Teacher Beliefs: Friendship Between Studente',;;,^ 



V.- Vy 



appropriate^ 




1 ;' •' Your current room number is JQR. 
Gender: • 

IjZIf 



2 . 



rMale 

Female 



(tn hfl used for ^»riinn numoses onM ■" ■■: ' 



3. 



Number of years of teaching experience ( please fill in. including this present ?chool . y eai): 



_3. 



years teeching regular education 
" years teaching special education 



4. Highest degree earned: 

>> Bachelors degree 
Masters degree 
Doctorate degree 

Other (please specify); 

5. Did you complete a formal teacher certification program at a college or university: 



6. Are you currently working as a; 

y Regular education teacher ^ 

7/^ Soedal education self-contained classroom teacher 

Special education resource teacher 

Other (please specify): 



7. The age range of students in your class is ( circle all that appl y): 

0-2 34 5 6 7 8 9 @ @ ® 13 H 15 ,16 17 18-21 



8 . 



What type of disabilities do the students 



No disabilities 

y Visual impairments 

Hearing impairments 
v<^ Mild/moderate mental retardation 



in your dass have f check all that apply). 

Severe/profound mental retardation 

Multiple disabilities 

Don’t know 

Other (specify); 



-.ov.' 



mar.v adults ar-a ass'r'S^i to your c'.essrccm curing the cay (including yoi4|. 



;0, rlc-.v rr.a-y students are 'n 





/I'civ p.’esse 



turn ths psQQ to comp/sts tt.B survey. 
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+1: Agree 

+2: Strongly Agree 

+3: Very Strongly Agree 



-1: Disagree 

-2: Strongly Disagree 

-3: Very Strongly Disagree 



Please be sure to indicate your choice for each item, and write in your number with e or 

Example: +3 1 . Teaching children is an important profession. 

-3 2. Teachers have an easy job. 

Tf 3 The beginning of the school year IS very exciting for students. 



rii 



1 Friendships between students who are deaWnd and their nondisabled peers can develop as 
25iy Is Kships between any two children without drsabilihes. 

-a 2 . When with a student who is deal-blind, peers without disabnities prater playing rather than 
caretaking (or helping) activities. 

*- ) 3 . Children v/ho are deaf-blind enjoy the same activities as children without disabilities. 

4- 1 4. Friendships between children who are deaf-blind and their nondisabled peers are more likely 

to develop at school than in the community. 



- 3 5. A deat-blind child's physical presence in a regular class (wilhoui teacher support) is all that Is 

needed to promote the development of friendships. 

^ Q 6. Friendships are more likely to develop during recess than classroom activities. 

~ Q, 7. A deaf-blind student is more likely to make friends in a general education school than a special 

school for children with similar disabilities. 

-7 \ 3. A Sicfer.t r,a:r,s'.:a=m 5 i half day in a raca'ar class has iha same chances cf rr.ak'rg irisnds 

as CC 5 S 2 stucent who is in recular ciESSSS E;i Ccy. 



Please continue Fart I on the next page...\Jj^ 
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•3?, 



interartioii ?tiy« 

: : ;* '■ /Iv - ;/ A dw long-term friendships. \ ; :■■ . ' - * • • 

leasing social. Weractions Is a CT«cal aducatlond goal for daaWind sludanla _ 

' +1 ■ 1 1 Bipinding the number ol Mends or acnualnlances of a child «ho is deal-blind will Increase 

— his^or her ability to succeed as an adult in the community. 

4.1 12. Adults should facilitale friendships between deal-blind children and nondisaWed peers. 



-)■ 9, 1 3. Assistance Is needed lo promote friendships between students who are deaf-blind and their 
peers without disabilities. 



4 ^ 14. Teachers should take primary responsibility tor facilitating these friendships. 

- I 15 It is the school's responsibifity (not youth organizations su* as the -Y') to develop integrated 
after-school activities for students v/ith and without disabilities. 



-V 1 16. Nondisabled peers should learn to use the conjnunication device or mode that a deaf-blind 

child uses (e.g., sign language; augmentotive device). 



\ 17. A deaf-blind student needs a great deal of assistance from an adult to be able io participate in 

social activities with other children. 

- l 18. Even with support and assistance, barriers to friendships between students wtth and without 

deaf-blindness can not be overcome. 



-1- 1 19. Interaction musi occur on a regular ba«s (n«re than once a week) tor friendships to develop 

between children with and without deaf-b.indness. 

20. A deaf-blind student in a regular class interferes with nondisabled students’ learning. 



■V \ 21. Social interaction bebveen a deaf-blind student and peers without disabilities will help 

increase the student's language and cognitive skills. 

^ 22. A dsaf-blind student learns mors sociaily appropriate behavior from nondisabled peers than 

from p66rs v/i‘h situIef c!S£bi!iucS. 

-t- \ 23. Fr:e.-:crh>s tet/.aan sl.der.'.s ■.vSh a-i .'.:-.hcul cisabi'i'.ies era benelicial to the s'.udenis 



:'.:t d'sebirt'es. 

-r 1 24, These {riencsh'ps a'S teneti'Clal to sVjserts «vlh deaf-b!.ncr,ess. 
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Plesse go to Psrt It on the next 
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ian^guage. She is socially isolated from other children in the clas . 
As her teacher, you are most likely to facilitate friendships by... 



i_ 1. presenting information on her disabilities to other students in the sohool. 



4 - I 2. using cooperative learning lessons in the classroom. 
4 - ) 3 . teaching nondisabled students to be peer tutors. 






-+ I 4. creating integrated school activities in which this student and her nondisabled peers can work 
or play together. 

•f* I 5. creating integrated after-sciiool activities. 

41 6. informing the girl's parents about community recreational activities (e.g., Girl Scouts). 



4 \ 7. encouraging the girl's parents to create new social opportunities in their neighborhood 

4 \ 8. organizing a "Circle of Friends" or a group of peers to befriend this girl. 

-V \ 9. directly teaching social skills to this student. 



4\ 10. seeking out additional training for yourse'.f through inservice or university programs, 

-r I 11. oollabcrating v.-:‘.h ether teachers in the s:-:cl. 



4-1 12. m: d'.fyir.g the curricjum anc.'cr r strer.-re! strategies to promete interacticn. 
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Please go to Part III on the next page...\^^ 
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_/ (d) Receive support from the school adrninistration. 
y' (e) Receive additional assistance In the classroom from a consultant. 

•/ (f) Receive additional assistance in the classroom from a paraprofessional. 



V (g) Participate In team meetings with regular and special education teachers together. 

(h) Team teach with a regular and special education teacher together in the same classroom. 

(i) Learn how to adapt the curriculum and modify materials to meet individual student needs. 
^ 0 Set aside or receive additional "prep* lime to meet with teachers or modify materials. 




2 Have you ever had a situation in which you needed to facilitate interaction between a chil«h 
disabilities and another child without disabilities? Describe the situ^alton and what you did. - OnC /L 



<o.£) 



or cfimmunity organizations to help prOTOle . 

friendships between children wi^ and without disabilities: _lO — — ODr )''( ^ — ^ ^rcqro 
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He%‘e^us3the bac'nof this papar lor additional co-r.snis or if you need rr.cre room. 
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Parent Survey on Social Relationships 

Social Relationships of Children and Adolescents 

with Deaf-Blindness 
Research Project 



Developmental Disabilities Center, Antenucci - 9 
St. Luke's/Roosevelt Hospital Center 
1000 Tenth Avenue 
New York, NY 10019 
212-523-6280 
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Parent Survey on Social Relationships 
Background Information 

Tell us a little bit about you, your family, and your child. Fill in the blank or 
check mark next to the best choices. All questions refer to your child with vision and 

hearing impairments. ■ 



Your name 

Child’s age: __3 



Your child’s name: 

DOB: Today’s date: 



[ 



I. General Information 



girl 



boy 



1. Your child is a: 

2. How many other children do you have in your family? . 3 — 

3. What are their ages? I 0 - ^ 3 



4. Who currently lives with you in your home? — ^ 



5, What is the name or number of the school your child attends? 

6. What ty^ of school is this: 

» / Special school only for children with disabilities 
Special class in a regular public school 

Regular school with special services 

Regular school with no special ser\'ices 

Residential school 







7. Is your child involved in any mainstream or integrated programs (with other children 
who are not disabled) at schoo)/' 

Yes _iZ_No 



If yes, how often: 

Once in a while, not too often 

Several times a week 

y’day 

8. What^ the primary language used in your home: 
.English 

Spanish 

Sign Language 

Other (please describe): __z 

9. Do v^have a job outside ol your home: 

y/ Yes ■/ Fulltime 

No 



/ 

Part time 
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II. Information About Your Child, 



1. Describe your Z I 

«• ■ : • : ■ ' .’ jf *5 J i.v**,* /'**“*’ :'• 

RightEar: 



Left Ear: 



None ' 

Uld 

loderate 
l^evere or Totally Deaf 
Don’t know 



--V. i>- 



_None" 
_Mild 
Moderate 

ysc 



Severe or Totally Deaf 
Don't know 



2. Dia your child have a hearing loss at birth: • 
Yes 
'.No 

Don’t know 



3. Type of hearing loss, if kno^^•n: 



Conductive 

Sensorineural 



4. Do^your child use the following: 

k / Hearing aid(s) 

FM unit 

Other (specify): 



5. Your child’s vision loss is (please describe as best you can): 



Partially Sighted 

/Legally Blind 

22 Light Perception 
■/ Total Blindness 
Don’t know 



6. Dm your child have a rision loss at birth: 




No 



Don’t know 



Right eye only 



7. X6ur child’s rision loss is in: 

Both eyes 2 T. Left eye only _ 

8. Does your child use the following (check all that apply): 



Corrective lenses (eyeglasses; contact lens) 
Magnifiers/Scopes 

Electronic devices (specify): 

Other (specify): 
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9. Has your child been described as having any of the follo>ving (check all that 

apply)**.... 



pi 

1^1 



Autism--: : ... , . 

B.ehaviot or Emotional- Problem (describe: _ 
hysical or Motor Disability ,-v 
Multiple Disabilities 

Health Problems (describe: 

learning Disability 
Mental Retardation (degree: 



Speech or Language Impairment 
Other (specify: 



No Other Disability 



J 

J 

_J 



10. What is the cause of your child’s hearing and rision impairment? Please be as 
s peciflc as possible: 



11 What is your child's medical diagnosis? (For example, Cerebral Palsy, 

ConSi Rubdb. Usher Syndrome, Premalurity, CHARGE Syndrome). List all 
diagnosis that are relevant: 



12. Please describe how your child communicates with you and others. How does 




our 






13. Does your child use any of the following: 

Cane 

Trailing 

Sighted guide 

Wheelchair 

Walker 

Other: - — 



14. IHease describe the help your child needs in getting from one place to another: 

VXfAUvavs needs sonieone to help . 

Can move around familiar places, but needs nelp most otner times 
Can usually get around ty himself or herse’f 
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Parent Survey on Social Relationships (1.5g) 



each statement carefuily. Please indicate in the space provided how much you 1 
or Write in a .1, .2. -1. or-2 depead.ng uporihow 

you feel about each statement.. : . 

xi. Aoree Disagree . 

ti; Vllfsiroagly Agree -2: Very Strongly Disagree 

ANSWER EACH STATEIHENT AND USE A or WITH EACH NUMBER. 



Example: •<~2 1. Children like to play. 

-2 2. Children never cry. 



child needs help from an adult in order to play with friends. 

2. If other children learned more about hearing and vision problems, they would 



play more with my child. 



- ( 3 . My child learns to behave better around other children who don’t have 

disabilities. 

-) 4 . Because my child is deaf-blind, he or she has fewer friends than other children. 

-Hy' 5. My child could make friends more easily in a regular classroom than in a 
special education classroom. 

■0('{ 6. My community is not able to develop appropriate recreational activities for 
children who are deaf-blind. 



7. Another child is likely to be afraid the first time he or she sees my child. 
My child would enjoy a special summer camp for children with disabilities 

more than a regular summer camp. 



9 , My child can make friends without extra help from others. 

10. Community programs (clubs, scouts, teen groups) might not welcome my child 
like they do other children. 

I 1 1 . My child would prefer being alone than playing games like checkers. 

w I 12. My child would participate in community programs if they were more 
accessible. 



13 . .My child would probably not enjoy staying ovemight at a friend s house as 
much as other children. 
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Use the same scale as on the other page. , , . 
Indicate if you AGREE (+1. +2) or DISAGREE (-1. -2) with each statemen 



Jn/ 14. Moving to a new .community is harder for families who have > ; 

v,:vthanforothecfmilies._i^ v.r; 

15. 1 am satisfied with the number of friends my child has. 

Yl/'ie. Programs in my community' (such as the church, synagogue, YMCA' .etc.) are 
always open to my fanuly. 



17. When my child becomes an adult, most people would not be interested in being 
friends with him or her. 



yl/m. It is hard for other children to understand the way my child communicates. 

— { 19 . My community is responsible for developing activities for ray child to be with 

Other children. 

'fT/^20. A child who is deaf-blind is more likely to develop long lasting friendships at a 
special school than a neighborhood school. 
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Most hobbies, such as collecting baseball cards, playing an instrument, or 
painting, would not be meaningful for my child. 

22. It makes sense to me that other children have more friends than my child. 

-^7^23. My child would do better if he or she were in a regular class and not a special 
class. 

J^\ 24. My child is more likely to be understood by adults than by other children. 



25. Neighborhood children are likely to play with each other more than with my 
child. 

^ 26. As my child gets older, he or she would need a lot of help to keep friends. 

27. If my child had to choose a partner, it would be another child with disabilities. 
I 28. 1 worry more than other parents about my child getting hurt when playing. 
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Use the same scale as on the other page. . 

Indicate if you AGREE (+1, +2) or DISAGREE (-1, -2) wjth each statement 



29. ’ After getting to know niy child, other children would not focus on his or her .. ^ 

,,disa^!ity.;..;r... „ . •• .:-v 

30. My child has more in common with other children who are deaf-^lind. 
J§ir3i. I cannot be as actively involved in the community as other parents. 

32. In five years, my child's friends will be the same as he or she has today. 

33. It is important that we have the phone numbers of my child’s friends in school. 

34. If other children knew how to communicate with my child, he or she would 
probably have more friends. 

/ly 35. On weekends my child is likely to have fewer visitors than other children. 

/Q- 36. Even if other children in the neighborhood invited my child to play, my child 
would not be very interested. 



— \ 37. My child would prefer to be around other children who are not deaf-blind. 

38. If the school developed a weekend program for my child, it would be best that 
only children with disabilities are involved. 

-y l 39 . My child would rather spend time with adults than with other children. 

^ 40. It would be impossible for my child to play basketball with the neighborhood 
children. 



— \ 41 . It is easier to spend time with other families who also have a child with deaf- 

blindness. 

>\ 42. My child prefers to be best friends with other children who have disabilities. 

— 1 43. All social activities at school should allow children with and without 

disabilities to be together. 

— 44. 1 feel that my neighbors keep away because they don t understand my child. 
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Use the same scale as on the other page. 

Indicate if you AGREE (+1. +2) or DISAGREE (-1. -2) with each statement 
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Jk ( > 45..The refiular tK>y scputs.pr girl scouts woul4 probably not welw my child. 

46. A good roommate for my child would be someone else who is deaf-blind. 
/|^5~47. Mv child's limited ability to move around independently prevents him or her 

from going hiking with other children. 



48. My child spends more time alone than other children of the same age. 

49. My child has fewer friends than most other children of his or her age. 

> \ 50. In a park where there are children with and without disabilities, it would be the 
children with disabilities who would most likely play with my child. 



Please turn to the last page 
and place a check mark 
next to your selection. 




V 
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Thank, ydii fdt completing, the P^rt/c/p^f/ng in 

our survey! ~ ' 






As a token of our appreciation, we would like to 
a paid one-year subscription to Parenting Magazine^ or a pajp 
one-year membership to the National 

Deaf-Blind (NFADB). Please check your preference in the space 
below and mall the entire questionnaire back to us in the 
envelope provided; 



1 Please siqn me up for a paid one-year subscription to 
Parenting Magazine. 



or 



[_ 




1 Please sign me up for a paid one-year membersh^^ the 
National Family Association for Deaf-Blind (NFADB). 



V 
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HI. Interventions 

A. Identification ofinter ventions and Procedures 

A program of intervention was designed for each student on the project The 
purpose of the intervention program was to enable teachers and parents to better identify 
social needs of children with dual sensory impairments, increase awareness about the 
students' social competence, develop opportunities for integrated social activities in 
schools and communities, and promote expansion of students' social networks through 
increased social opportunities. 

Each program involved a broad set of activities which were provided consistently 
throughout the academic year. Interventions consisted of three components, or forms. 
One or another form of intervention, as described below, was provided at least once every 
two weeks in the schools. Project staff members, including three educational specialists 
and an educational psychologist, designed and provided the interventions. The forms of 
intervention varied and were adjusted to meet the individual situations; thus, in some 
cases more of one form was provided than another. 

B. Forms of Intervention Activities 



1. Team Meetings 

One component of interventions involved team meetings of parents, teachers, 
teacher assistants, related-serv’ice providers, and school or program administrators. At the 
beginning of the school year, an initial meeting was held to discuss concerns regarding 

O 
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the student's social opportunities, identify social needs, and establish intervention goals. 
Team meetings were regularly held during the school year to review progress and goals, 
discuss barriers or problems, and share information about particular issues pertaimng to 
social relationships. These meetings served as a forum for providing general support to 
the school and administrative staff regarding social inclusion, such as coordinating an 
inclusive afterschool program, supplying resources and materials (e.g., videotapes; 
articles; statewide conference information; etc.), and identifying new opportunities for 
social interaction (e.g., working with general education staff to develop integrated 
activities). In addition, topics for inservice training were also identified during these 
meetings, which were later conducted with school staff. 

2. Educator Supp ort 

The second component involved four levels of intervention: (a) providing 
informational resources such as articles, books, "how-to" materials, videotapes of 
teaching strategies, etc. This level of intervention was designed to increase teachers’ 
knowledge and awareness of educational techniques to increase social opportunities for 
deaf-blind students; (b) promoting use of adapted materials, equipment, and 
environments. Interventions were designed to help teachers understand how to assist 
students with deaf-blindness gain access to social activities (e.g., developing tactile game 
boards, using braille labels, adapting game rules, enlarging materials, using appropriate 
assistive devices, changing seating arrangements, etc.); (c) providing inservice training on 
social integration within schools. Several inservice training sessions were delivered to 
increase teacheis’ exposure to best educational practices in cooperative learning, grouping 
strategies, peer support or mediation, school-based opportunities to increase social access, 
communication behaviors, and adapting materials for students with sensory impairments; 
(d) modeling of techniques to promote interaction between the student with deaf- 
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blindness and peers. Methods to improve communication with the student, structure 
activities to increase peer involvement, appropriately assist the student, engage the 
student in play with other children, etc., were demonstrated during social activities. The 
purpose of modeling was to provide direct instruction to increase participation of the 
deaf-blind student in academic and recreational activities. 

3. Parent Supp ort 

The third component of intervention targeted parents and families of children with 
deaf-blindness. Intervention activities consisted of: (a) providing information resources 
pertaining to family-oriented activities, recreational events, sibling issues, summer camp, 
advocacy, etc., to increase parents' awareness and knowledge of community-based social 
programs and opportunities; (b) supporting parents* efforts to involve their children in 
community-based activities such as summer camps for typical children, Sunday school, 
playgrounds, organized outings, etc. Support was provided in the form of meetings and 
discussions, advocacy, and outreach to agencies. These interventions were designed to 
help families identify and reduce barriers to inclusion of their children in community 
events; and (c) networking with other parents through meetings, workshops, and 
conferences in which concerns on social relationships and opportunities were addressed. 
Representatives of regional parent groups were enlisted to provide technical assistance. 
The purpose of this level of intervention was to increase contact of parents to other 
parents to promote self- advocacy. 



IV. General Results 



Results of this series of interrelated studies on social relationships are presented 
below as follows: (a) summary of changes in assessment score' for three individual 
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students participating in the project are described in relation to interventions conducted 
during the project period; (b) results from the questionnaire administwed to parrats 
throughoutNew York State on their perceptions of friendship; and,(c) a case study of 
one student with deaf-blindness in an inclusive school. In addition, there are several 
additional studies which are currently in the process of being analyzed and reported. 

These are described under dissemination activities in Section V. 

A. Social Opportunities of Three Students 

This study examined social opportunities and relationships of three children with 
deaf-blindness, Victor, Tiffany, and Eric. Intervention programs were implemented to 
increase the social integration of these children , ages 7 to 10 years, and their peers in 
school and community activities. The interventions involved various forms of educator 
and parent support, which were provided over an academic year. Data was collected 
using the instruments described above in Section II. 

1. Results of Data Analysis 

Changes over the intervention period in each of three children's social 
opportunities, social activities, and social networks can be seen in Table 17 on the 
following page. Changes of social opportunity were reflected by the Teacher Interview 
of Social Opportunities and the Family Interview of Social Opportunities. Changes in the 
frequencies of actual social activities involving the student were documented by the 
School Activities Checklist and the Home Activities Checklist. The Social Network 
Analysis provided information about the persons with whom the students had established 
social relationships. 
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Changes in Students' Social Opportunities. Activitie s, and Networks 



Measure ^ 






Student 








Victor 

1st admin 2nd admin 


Tiffany 

1 St admin 2nd admi n 


1st admin 


Eric 

2nd admin 


Teacher Interview on 
Social Opportunities 


10 


22 


21 


32 


43 


44 


Family Interview on 
Social Opportunities 


25 


36 


25 


28 


27 


29 


School Activities 
Checklist “ 


7 


10 


7 


8 


13 


14 


Home Activities 
Checklist ^ 

Social Network Analysis 


4 


10 


6 


9 


7 


9 


Fri Olds/ Acquaintances 


9 


7 


4 


5 


4 


5 


Same-age peers 


5 


2 


1 


3 


4 


5 


New members ^ 


— 


1 


2 




4 



Note . ^ Refer to Methods for a description of each measure. ^ Numbers represent averages (rounded 
off) of actual social activities in a week-long jjeriod. ^ Numbers refer to new members of the network 
from the first to the second administration. 
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Social Opportunities . Scores on the two measures of social opportunity reflect 
perceptions and awareness of educators and parents of those events and contexts within 
and outside of the school which are socially accessible to the child. Table 17 shows that 
for two students, Victor and Tiffany, there were substantial increases in perceived school- 
based social opportunities between administrations of the Teacher Interview on Social 
Opportunities. For Victor, increased opportunities for interaction with nondisabled peers 
were perceived in after-school activities, shared library or computer room activities, and 
recess. In the first administration of this measure, Victor’s teacher perceived that these 
specific opportunities for interaction were not available. By the second administration, 
daily social integration opportunities were perceived to be available. Similarly, for 
Tiffany, daily opportunities for interaction with nondisabled peers during recess, at lunch, 
and in various school environments (library, auditorium, gym) were perceived to be 
available by the end of the year. Because Eric was in a regular fourth-grade class, he had 
many opportunities for interaction with peers over the year. Thus, his scores on the 
Teacher Interview on Social Opportunities were high on both administrations. 

On the Family Interview on Social Opportunities, there was a notable increase in 
home- and community-based integrated activities for Victor, in part as a result of more 
frequent family outings (e.g., visiting neighbors, participating in routine errands) and an 
increased effort to have friends visit Victor at his home. Tiffany and Eric showed slight 
but positive changes on this measure. 

Social Activities . The School Activities Checklist and Home Activities Checklist 
documented the actual social activities in which the student had been involved with peers 
during a given week-long period. Table 2 shows the average number of weekly activities 
during the first quarter (first administration) and the last quarter (second administration) 
of the data collection period. Increases were apparent for each student in both school- 
based and home- or community-based activities. For Victor, gains from the first to last 
quarter in school-based activities were accounted for primarily by the increased 
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participation of nondisabled peers during recess, after-school activities, lunch, and 
academic activities. At home, increases were attributable to more frequent visits with 
friends arranged by Victor's parents. Consistency in visiting friends also accounted for 
gains in Tiffany's social activities at home. These visits usually occurred in the hallways 
of the apartment building in which Tiffany lived, where other children also gathered. 

&ic's average of weekly activities involving peers in both school and home showed slight 
gains. 

Snr.ial Networks . The Social Network Analysis, administered at the beginning 
and end of the intervention period, was developed to track the consistency of a student's 
friends, frequency of contact, most recent activity with persons in the network, new 
acquaintances, and environments (e.g., school, park, church, etc.) of social activities. 
Noteworthy about these data are the relatively few friends that ea;ch student was 
purported to have made. Victor was reported to have nine "friends", but only five were 
peers of the same age, and three of the five were no longer identified as friends by the end 
of the year. One new member entered Victor's social network, but he was an adult who 
volunteered to take Victor on occasional recreational outings. Tiffany's firiends were 
mostly neighbors within the apartment building, including friends of her siblings. 
Although most of those identified were not of the same age as Tiffany, she did establish 
consistent relationships with two children her age who lived in the same building by the 
end of the school year. For neither Victor nor Tiffany were peers fixim integrated school 
activities identified as friends. Eric's data world suggest that there were insignificant 
changes in his social network between administrations of the measure. However, three of 
the four individuals identified as "friends" at the beginning of Eric's fourth-grade year had 
limited contact in specific milieus (neighborhood, church), and only one had known Eric 
for more than one year. By the end of the year, four schoolmates of the same age had 
been identified as friends, each of whom had contacts with Eric in typical leisure 
activities outside of school (e.g., swimming lessons, birthday party). 
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2. Discussion 

Although in this study, it was not possible to determine whether and to what 
extent interventions were directly responsible for the reported increases in students* social 
opportunities and activities, results generally support the notion that broad-based 
intervention programs can serve to facilitate both the identification of, and students* 
involvement in, an increased number of integrated social activities in the school and the 
community. This was most evident with respect to two of the children, Victor and 
Tiffany, whose opportunities for social interaction outside of specialized instructional 
environments had been initially regarded by their teachers and parents as being limited. 
That more social opportunities were perceived to be available to these students by the end 
of the year is particularly important It suggests that by changing awareness and 
knowledge of educators through frequent supportive interventions (dissemination of 
informational resources, collaborative team meetings, modeling, insCTvice education, 
etc.), they might be better prepared to view academic and social routines of the typical 
schoolday in terms of their potential for enhancing the social involvement of students. 

Changing social opportunities and activities, however, appeared to have little 
impact upon the students* social networks p^ se. Despite substantial increases in Victors 
social opportunities and activities, for instance, the number of his friends and 
acquaintances actually decreased over the same period. Further, that the relationships of 
all three students were so transient reinforces concerns expressed by parents that 
meaningful peer relationships are difficult both to establish and maintain for children who 
are deaf-blind (Ford, 1993; Giangreco et al., 1991). 

The nature of these difficulties is not well understood, and research is needed to 
examine how patterns in the formation of a normal dyadic relationship may differ if one 
member has dual sensory impairments. Several barriers, from the level of peer 
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interactions (e.g., inability to communicate effectively) to the level of community access 
(e.g., lack of recreational programs), are likely to impede the development of friendships. 
Undoubtedly, placement in a specialized instructional environment, as opposed to a 
genaal education setting, limits the natural opportunities for interaction between a child 
with disabilities and his or her typical peers. In such instances, as with Victor and 
Tiffany, social activities (e.g., after-school computer group, reverse mainstreaming) must 
often be contrived to compensate for students' segregation from nondisabled peers. But 
even daily contact with same-age peers in a regular classroom environment, as was Eric's 
situation, may not be a suflRcient condition. Interventions directed toward educators, 
families, and peers may need to be further supplemented by more formal and intensive 
measures, such as the establishment of support networks whose members actively 
promote the long-term maintenance of meaningful relationships for a given individual. 
Programs like the McGill Action Planning System (Vandercook, York, & Forest, 1989), 
may be especially effective for children who have other severe disabilities in addition to 
deaf-blindness. Such approaches can provide children with access to a consistent social 
community in which deeper bonds between members might develop over time in more 
natural forms. 

Indeed, critical to the enhancement of social opportunities for the children in this 
study was the formal and informal collaboration among general and special educators, 
teacher assistants, parents, administrators, and peers. Seldom over the intervention penod 
could the critical issues of social interaction and relationship, which so frequently arose 
for each student, be cleanly separated from other issues unique to deaf-blindness. In 
Eric's case, for example, team decisions, usually made with difficulty, were routinely 
required to determine: most effective use of his FM unit to hear the teacher as well as 
classroom discussion; effective strategies that the special education aide could employ to 
assist Eric while promoting interaction during small-group learning activities; the extent 
of classmates' responsibilities to learn and apply appropriate mobility techniques during 
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free time; how to meaningfully involve him in sports activities without disrupting the 
tempo of other participants; and whether braiUed music might serve to increase his 
participation in the choir. Through collaboration, problem-solving strategies could be 
discussed from the perspective of specialists familiar with issues of sensory impairment, 
as well as educators whose concerns also included academic and social integration. 

F inall y^ the data from the measures focused on school-based vctsus home- and 
community-based activities were somewhat autonomous in that, for each child, there was 
little consistency or similarity across these contexts in either the nature of social activities 
or the partners with whom activities were shared. Tlie implication is that, regardless of 
whether a student attends a ndghborhood school (like Eric) or is bused to a different 
community (like Victor and Tiffany), carryover effects of interventions between school 
and home may not readily occur. As such, programmatic supports in which interventions 
are provided and interrelated across community and school are likely to be required to 
help form and nurture ongoing social relationships of children with deaf-blindness. Most 
of the existing research in this area has occurred within educational arenas. Future 
research might shift its emphasis to address these critical concerns in communities, which 
are the ultimate contexts in which social integration must occur. 

B. Parent Survey 

The purpose of this survey was to gain insight into parents* beliefs regarding 
issues of friendship for their children with deaf-blindness. The survey was designed as a 
questionnaire which could be administered either through an individual interview or 
through the mail. This method was selected because the nature of the study required a 
flexible approach which could include parent respondents who did not live in the 
metropolitan area and who were not able to come in to the hospital for an individual 
interview. 
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1. Participanls 

Fifty-four families throughout New York State w^e involved in the survey. 
Criteria for participating in the study was based on the child’s disability, such that the 
child had concomitant hearing and vision impairments and was within the ages of 3 to 23 
years. Families participating in the study represented a diverse range of ethnic, racial, 
socioeconomic, and religious backgrounds. Parents were identified through various 
procedures. The majority of parents were known to the researchers through an on-going 
study on social relationships of children with deaf-blindness. Parents were also contacted 
through an advocacy organization working with families of children who are deaf-blind, 
and some of the families were contacted directly through their child's school. 

The mean age of the children whose parents participated in the study was 1 1 .4 
years. Approximately 65% of the children attended a specialized school program 
(residential, special school, or home school) and 35% attended a program within a regular 
school (special education class or general education class). Thirty-three po'cent of the 
children were identified as having a mild or moderate hearing loss; forty-three percent 
were identified as having a severe or profound loss; and, twenty-three percent were not 
identified as having a specific loss or their parents did not know the degree of bearing 
loss. Thirty-seven percent of the children were known to be totally blind or to have only 
light perception; fifty-nine percent were identified as being partially sighted or legally 
blind; and, four percent of the parents responding did not know the degree of their child's 
vision loss. Almost 75% of the children were identified as having another disability, such 
as mental retardation or physical disability. 



2. Data Collection and Analysis 



Parents participated in the survey either by coming to the hospital center for an 
individual interview with a member of the research staff or by completing a mailed 
questionnaire. Each interview at the hospital center lasted approximately 60 minutes. 

For parents living outside the metropolitan area, a questionnaire was mailed with a 
postage-paid return envelope. These parents were asked to complete the questionnaire 
and return it to the research sta^. The questionnaire took parents about 20 minutes to 
complete. 

The questionnaire was constructed with 50 closed-ended questions. Respondents 
were asked whether they strongly agreed, agreed, disagreed, or strongly disagreed to each 
item. The fifty items in the questionnaire were grouped within seven categories, or 
indexes. The indexes included: (1) Communication and Sensory Impairment; (2) 
Independence and Mobility; (3) Community Issues and Concerns; (4) Integrated Versus 
Self-Contained Programs; (5) Similarities of Friendship; (6) Social Network; and, (7) 
Having Friends with Disabilities. 

3. Results of Survey 

Listed below are examples of questions that parents responded to, followed by the 
general responses with percentage of agreement or disagreement that parents assigned to 
the particular item. 

• Do parents think their child has fewer friends because he or she is deaf-blind? 

(74% agree) 

• Do parents feel other children would play more witii their child if they knew more 

about deaf-blindness? 

(74% agree) 
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• Do parents believe their child's limitations in mobility prevents them from going 
hiking with other children? 

(69% agree) 

• Do parents feel it would be impossible for their child to play basketball with 
neighborhood children? 

(59% agree) 

• Is it believed that moving to a new community is hardCT for fanulies who have a 
deaf-blind child than for other families? 

(81% agree) 

• Do parents think their child would do better if he or she were in a regular class and 
not a special class? 

(66% disagree) 

• Do parents feel a regular class placement would help their child make friends more 
easily? 

(68% disagree) 

• Do parents believe that hobbies, such as collecting baseball cards, playing an 
instrument, or painting, are meaningful for their child? 

(56% agree) 

• Do parents feel that neighborhood children are likely to play with each other more 
than with their child? 
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(85% agree) 

* Do parents think their child would prefer as a best friend anoth^ person who is 
deaf-bUnd? 

(70% disagree) 

4. Discussion 

The preliminary results of this survey indicate that parents of children with deaf- 
blindness are concerned about issues of friendship. While all components of friendship 
are important to consider, this survey has revealed that certain factors are perceived to 
more clearly impact upon the development and maintenance of friendship than others. A 
child's social network, communication and sensory abilities, and the community’s 
awareness of and availability to individuals with deaf-blindness have been identified by 
parents as those categories of friendship with which they are most concerned and/or most 
affect their child's development of friendships and social relationships. 

Further data analysis is needed, and is currently being conducted, to more 
specifically look at the different factors affecting friendships as well as to identify what 
the relationship is between age, degree of disability, and school setting on the 
development of friendships. 



C. Case Study 

Joseph is twelve years old and a sixth grader in his community school. Joseph, 
who is deaf-blind, has been described by his parents and teachers as having near average 
academic abilities but immature social behaviors with associated problems in his social 
relations. Joseph participates in all school activities with his peers. However his social 
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interactions during these activities are often limited. Aside from telling jokes to his 
classmates, Joseph typically does not initiate interaction with his peers. 

1. General Demographics and Background Information 

TTiCTe are approximately 900 students with deaf-blindness registered under the 
federal child count program in New York State. The majority of these students attend 
specialized programs for children with disabilities. Twenty four students with deaf- 
blindness ate identified as attending regular classes (versus special class, separate school, 
residential school, etc.). However, there are only eight students statewide who are known 
to have as their primary educational program a fully inclusive, regular classroom. Joseph 
was one of the first students with deaf-blindness in New York State to attend his general 
education neighborhood school. 

Medical and Kdiicational Histor y. Joseph was diagnosed during infancy as having 
retinal vascular aplasia which resulted in total blindness bilaterally. A sloping moderate 
to severe bilateral sensori-neural hearing loss was not identified until he was three and a 
half years old. The etiology of Joseph’s hearing loss is still unknown. He uses a cane to 
ambulate independently, reads braille, and wears bilateral hearing aids with an FM unit 
for amplification in the classroom. Joseph communicates expressively and receptively 
through spoken language. 

As an infant and toddler Joseph received early intervention and vision services at 
home. His first school experience was an integrated preschool program for children with 
m^d without visual impairments. At age four and a half, with the help and support of 
early advocacy from the New York State Commission for the Blind, Joseph began the 
regular education kindergarten program with his same-age peers at his local school. As 
he advanced through the primary grades, his parents and teachers became concerned 
about his academic and social progress. At the end of third grade, it was decided that 
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Joseph would be retained for a year due to his immature social skills. He repeated third 
grade with some mild improvement in his social behaviors. However, the school 
personnel and Joseph's parents continued to be concerned about his progress,. His family 
began to waver about their decision to keep Jos^h in a general education setting. The 
school similarly was not confident in their abilities to provide for Joseph's comprehensive 
educational needs. An independent psycho-educational evaluation was conducted and a 
recommendation was made for a highly structured, small group learning environment 
such as those offered at specialized schools for the blind or deaf-blind. In response to 
these concerns, Joseph's mother contacted the American Foundation for the Blind (AFB) 
regarding possible support and placement options for his school program. 

During this time, the Social Relationships of Children and Adolescents with Deaf- 
Blindness project, based at the Developmental Disabilities Center of St. Luke's/Roosevelt 
Hospital Center, was beginning to conduct research in several schools. Through AFB, 
Joseph's mother was informed of the social relationships research project. She met with 
project staff to discuss Joseph's school situation and to identify strategies by which the 
project could provide support The project offered support to Joseph, his family, and 
educators if the decision was made by his educational team that Joseph would continue to 
attend his community school. Subsequently, the team decided that Joseph would enroll in 
the fourth grade of his school. 

Joseph's educational program is designed to accommodate his educational and 
social needs through a combination of classroom-based and individual instruction. He 
currently spends the majority of his school day with his peers. Specialized instruction 
takes place in the resource room three times per week where he works with a special 
education teacher either individually or in a small group on writing, reading, 
comprehension and problem solving skills. Joseph also receives orientation and mobility 
instruction three times per week for trailing and cane use, and vision services daily in the 
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morning before school. In addition to the regular physical education class he attends with 
his peers, Joseph also participates in adaptive physical education once a week. 

Family Tn vo1 vement and Support . Joseph lives at home with his mother, father, 
and oldCT sister of two years in Pleasantville, NY. Pleasantville is a small town located in 
a rural/subuiban setting in Eastern Long Island, approximately 80 miles east of New 
York City. The families living in this town represent a wide range of socioeconomic 

groups, but are mostly middle income. 

Joseph's mother, an accountant, and father, a lawyer, have always been very 
involved in the community. His motho- was elected as a Trustee to the local Pleasantville 
School Board ir i993 and will serve as the President of the School Board for the 1995-96 
school year. She also volunteers at the school once a week. In gen«al, Joseph s parents 
have made a strong commitment to creating opportunities which enable him to socially 
interact with peers his age. In addition to his inclusive education program, Joseph attends 
the same Sunday School as his sister and classmates, and participates in afterschool 
swimming and chorus. Even though Joseph's parents are satisfied with these programs, 
they have also expressed fiustration at the lack of integrated community activities 

available to him that are not affiliated with school. 

Joseph's parents have expressed their concern and desire that he develop interests 

in activities that will bring him closer to his peers outside of school-based situations. 

They would also like him to get involved in hobbies and activities that he can do on his 

own, such as fishing. 

7 . Fducational Program 

The Pleasantville School District includes the Pine Street School for primary 
grades and the Bay Avenue School for upper elementary and middle school students. 
High school students attend a regional program in a neighboring town. The Bay Avenue 
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School, which Joseph currentiy attends, saves approximately 650 students in grades four 
through nine. Of these, approximately 50 students (less than 10%) are enrolled in special 
education. The majority of the student body is of European American ethnicity (93%), 
with a small minority of African American, Hispanic, Asian, and Native American 
students. Approximately 7% of the families who have a child enrolled in the 
Pleasantville Schools are recipients of AFDC. 

Including Jos^h, there were 24 students in his fifth grade class at the Bay Avenue 
School. This is an average class size for the school, as the typical student/teacher ratio is 
identified as 24: 1. When factoring in the presence of teacher aides who work during 
specific periods in the classrooms, the ratio is 12: 1. The per pupil expenditure is $8900, 
however, the cost for Joseph's program is $86,000. 

like most school districts in New York, the Pleasantville Schools typically have 
contracted with the Board of Cooperative Educational Services (BOCES), a private 
consortium, to provide specialized educational services to students with disabilities. 

While the Pleasantville Schools continue to obtain educational services for some of their 
students with disabilities through BOCES, the district is interested in, and makes an effort 
at, bringing students back into the general education system. There is a student two 
grades ahead of Joseph who has cerebral palsy and another student in a grade behind 
Joseph who has Down syndrome. In all, there are now five students with disabilities (less 
than 1% of the student body) who attend general educational programs in this school. 
Joseph is the only student with deaf-blindness in the school system. 

Special Services . Each year, an assistant teacher assigned to Joseph works with 
him and the general education classroom teacher. It is the assistant teacher’s 
responsibility to adapt materials and provide support to Joseph. Yet, the assistant teacher 
also works with other students in the classroom, and on occasion conducts large group or 
w'hole class lessons while the classroom teacher or a peer works directly with Joseph. 
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The current assistant teacher, who has been with Joseph for two years, is certified in 
elementary education, but not special education. 

Joseph also receives support services from other members of his interdisciplinary 
team, including: small group sessions with the ret ource room teacher for daily 25-minute 
lessons; individual braille instruction for 45-minutes every morning before school; 
orientation and mobility instruction three times during the week at school as well as one 
hour of private instruction at home; and speech therapy, both individual and small group, 
for two weekly sessions. Other than these services, Joseph participates in the general 
classroom schedule, including reading, language arts and spelling, gym, math, social 
studies, science, health, and computer. 

Assistive technology and adapted materials play a large role in enabling Joseph to 
complete his schoolwork. He independently uses a brailler in the classroom, a 
specialized computer equipped with a speech synthesizer, a talking calculator, a talking 
dictionary, and brailled books and maps. Many of the tactile materials he uses are 
adapted by his Braille instructor. 

3. Factors Related to Successful Outcomes 

Joseph's program is now considered extremely successful in that his academic and 
social achievement is qualitatively better than it was from kindergarten through third 
grade. During his first few years in school, and especially at the time of his retention in 
third grade, the relationship between the school and family became very strained and it 
was difficult to recognize the many positive accomplishments and outcomes. 

However, the past three years have proven otherwise. Several key factors can be 
attributed to the successful development and maintenance of Joseph’s inclusion at the Bay 
Avenue School. His parents and school staff have worked very hard to make sure that 
Joseph’s educational program meets his needs and furthermore, that he is considered an 
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integral member of his school. Even during those occasions when the parent-school 
relationship has been challenged, neither "side" has lost sight of Joseph’s best iiitcffests. 
The general components that have ensured the success of Joseph's program include 
consistent administrative support, willingness of teachers to ad^t their teaching and 
classroom environments, acceptance by his peers, and of course, Joseph's own interest 
and desire. These are described in detail as follows: 

Administrative Support . A significant factor contributing to Jos^h's successftil 
educational program has been the commitment of his sc hool principal. The principal uses 
a "hands-on" approach and has worked closely with Joseph, his parents, and educators 
since Joseph first entered the school as a kindergarten student Over the years he has 
come to believe that the best placement for JosejA is his regular school, given the proper 
supports and accommodations. Although Joseph has now entered the middle school with 
a different principal, the elementary school principal, who knows him so well, continues 
to be involved in his program and works closely with his educators, parents, Md 
consultants. 

The principal elicits suggestions ftom the staff as well as outside specialists 
regarding various issues and problems. These recommendations have assisted the 
principal in making important decisions, both major and minor, regarding necessary 
changes in the delivery of services. For example, in an effort to accommodate Joseph's 
needs and reduce the amount of time he is away from his classmates, Joseph receives 
braille instruction in the morning before his classmates arrive and school starts. Joseph 
also works in the resource room during the classroom "independent work" period while 
his peers are similarly working individually or in small groups. 

The principal works with consultants and private instructors to identify needed 
e quipment and adaptations which promote Joseph's learning and participation. For 
example, the school recently purchased an auditory scanner which allows Joseph to use 
the same reading materials as his peers, saving valuable time previously spent brailling 
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the text In addition, upon switching to a new school building, in an effort to make the 
building more accessible to Joseph, the principal determined that it would be beneficial to 
braille all of the classroom door signs indicating the room number and teacher’s name as 
it appeared in the written format This not only made traveling the hallways an easier and 
independent action for Joseph, but raised the awareness of other students, teaching them 
that having signs and written material available in braille, is necessary for someone who is 
blind. 

For the past several years, the administration has "hand-pick ed" teachers and 
some of Joseph's classmates in an effort to create a more receptive social and learning 
environment A handful of students whom the teacher identifies as being friendly and 
working well with Joseph are likely to be selected as his classmates for the coming year, 
thus guaranteeing a group of students who know and understand him, and who can help 
to ease his transition into a new classroom environment. Likewise, the principal has 
selected classroom teachers who have shown a willingness to explore new teaching 
strategies and to work collaboratively with other members of an interdisciplinary team, 
the implications of which help to ensure that the integrity of Joseph's program be 
maintained from year to year. 

Adaptations in Teaching and Classroom Sttuctures . Joseph’s teachers have 
proven to be an important key factor in the success of his program over the past few 
years. His teachers have been prepared to work collaboratively with outside consultants 
such as the research project and as members of a comprehensive educational team with 
his vision instructor, orientation and mobility instructor, speech therapist, and other 
specialists. Joseph's fourth grade teacher described it this way: "[Initially I thought] my 
classroom would be like Grand Central'Station -- but now I find the team planning we’ve 
received from St. Luke's [Social Relationships Project] and from the resource people has 
been such a feeling of community — a feeling of togethemess...[and] 1 think the kids feel 
it in the class." Working as members of a team, Joseph's teachers have been able to listen 
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to suggestions, adapt their teaching styles and activities, and physically accommodate 
Joseph in their classrooms. For example, critical to the success of Joseph's inclusion in 
classroom activities has been his physical presence in the room and the location of his 
desk in relation to his peers and the teacher. His teachers have learned to carefully 
organize the seating arrangements, through trial and error, to find which desk location 
best encourages the use of his residual hearing and maximizes his opportumties for peer 
interaction. His classroom teachers (used to working alone in their room, as most 
teachers do) have also learned to work closely with the assistant teacher. Furthermore, 
while the assistant teacher’s primary responsibility is to provide support to Joseph, she 
has mastered the technique of knowing when he needs adult help and when to physically 
step away, giving him greater independence and more opportunity to work with his peers. 
Joseph's other support staff and therapists (e.g., orientation and mobility instructor, 
speech therapist) have taken a flexible approach regarding the manner in which they 
provide services so that Joseph does not miss valuable time with his f>eers. The team has 
worked carefully to design a schedule that allows him to be with the class for the majority 
of the day. For some of the periods during which he is pulled, he may attend a 
specialized activity with a small group of peers versus always having individualized 
instruction (e.g., two or three students for speech-language sessions). 

In both the fourth and fifth grades, Joseph's teachers were been willing to try new 
teaching strategies in an effort to increase his participation and accommodate his needs. 
His teachers used cooperative learning and peer tutoring activities. They also involved 
(and sometimes relied on) his peers to "problem-sol ve" certain issues regarding his 
participation in classroom and school activities. For example, in the fourth grade a few of 
Joseph's classmates noticed that during chorus, while the other students were singing, 
Joseph either sat or stood alone. The students mentioned this to their classroom teacher, 
who in turn called a group meeting so that everyone could work together to identify a 
solution to the problem. The students decided to take active roles in making sure that 
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Joseph was able to participate; one student helped braille the music sheets so he could 
follow along and another suggested rehearsing with him during recess so he would be 
familiar with the material. Joseph's fourth grade teacher credits the use of these "peer- 
planning” sessions with helping to bring Joseph out of isolation and more into the 
community of the class. In retrospect, this teacher noted that peer-planning strategies 
were one of the more fundamental actions she did in the beginning of the year which 
served to help set the tone and break down potential barriers. 

Peers' Attitudes and Acceptance . "It was kind of different [the first time I met 
Joseph because] I never met someone who was blind. I never met someone who has a 
disability." "I knew you had to speak loudly so he could hear you." "I was scared 
because I didn't know how I'd handle it when I first met him, but then it felt good when I 
knew I could be friends with him." 

Toward the end of the fourth grade, a group of peers wa-e interviewed by the 
Social Relationships Project specifically to gain insight into their relationships with, and 
acceptance of, Joseph. They described their initial thoughts upon first learning of their 
classmate who was deaf-blind. During this interview, Joseph's peers also said that the 
general education fourth ^de program was the correct, if not the only, placement for 
Joseph, and that as a matter of course he should move along to the fifth grade with them. 
They said the Bay Street School was good for him because he would be with people he 
knew and would learn more important things for the future; and it was also good for them 
to "get used to other people". They were asked if there was anything they did that Joseph 
could not do, and while the researchers were thinking within a large scale framework 
such as in terms of life goals, the students were thinking rather concretely - one boy 
replied "rollerblading" and yet after a minute or so he said Joseph could even do that if 
they helped him the right way. 

Since the fourth grade, concomitant with his teachers' increased use of peer 
problem-solving and peer tutoring, Joseph's classmates have learned themselves how to 
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provide support and assistance in ways that encourage his participation and increase his 
independence. While they no longer treat him like a "baby", which was a major <»ncera 
in previous grades, the majority of his peers continue to be overly helpful and provide 
assistance even when it is not truly necessary. 

Each year it seems a few of Joseph’s classmates have taken an interest in him, 
have accepted him, befriended him, and have chosen to work and play with him. As an 
example, last year one of his classmates took it upon himself to build an "adapted" tactile 
tic-tac-toe board at home and bring it into school so he and Joseph could play the game 
together during recess. Joseph’s classmates have learned to communicate effectively with 
him, and they have also learned to be patient with him. They recognize and understand 
his disabilities. At times Joseph may seem a bit peculiar, such as when he sings to 
himself or engages in unusual and repetitive actions, yet, his peers accept that as a part of 
who he is and do not dwell upon what others may see as only his strange behaviors. 

Joseph’s Role in Belonging . Joseph’s personality is such that the other children 
and his teachers genuinely like him and enjoy spending time with him. He is a pleasant 
boy, and for the most part, he is easy to be around. He has a good sense of humor and 
takes pleasure in making others laugh either by telling a joke or a making a quick-witted 
comment. For example, his teacher noted that one day at the beginning of the school year 
she told the class to stop what they were doing and to "look" at her, after which Joseph 
called out, "I can’t look at you - I'm blind" and then laughed with his classmates. 

Joseph’s character is one which is also willing to try new things. During gym 
class he has played volleyball with his classmates as the designated server, has roller- 
skated with physical support from a peer on either side, and he has also participated in the 
group Mexican Hat dance and the school Field Day activities. Whereas other boys his 
age might not choose to spend time with girls, Joseph does not seem to have a preference 
one way or the other. (This is especially favorable since girls seem more interested in 
being with him during recess than the boys, who are off running around the playground.) 
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Joseph's mother has stated that he doesn't have a "best friend" and is inclined to 
interact more with adults than peers. At times he socially isolates himself from others. 

For example, Joseph seems to not enjoy or prefer being in a very active or noisy group 
situations, such as during lunch in the cafeteria. When in these situations, he turns off his 
hearing aids to eliminate the noise which is uncomfortable, and is content sitting quietly 
by himself. His classmates understand and respect Joseph's desire to be alone during this 
time, and have noted that sometimes "he just needs his privacy". Similarly, there are 
times during the day when Joseph's peers leave him alone, such as when they have games 
they want to play, for example sports during recess, without disrupting their own natural 
tempo. Although Joseph is capable of doing many things independently, he often does 
not assert himself. His mother once noted that he sat all afternoon at the kitchen table 
waiting for his snack after school, but did not ask for it until she brought up the subject 

When Joseph is frustrated or tired, he tends to engage in socially inappropriate or 
self-stimulatory behaviors such as crying, hand flapping, eye poking, or talking to 
himself. His teachers, as well as his classmates, have noticed that these behaviors have 
been decreasing over the past year in part because of the support his classmates have 
provided. When asked what one of Joseph's greatest changes has been during the school 
year, his classmates replied that he has learned is how to overcome his fhistrations. 

4. Challenges and Long-Term Issues 

Over the past two years Joseph has developed a friendship with at least one boy in 
his class that has lasted for the duration of a school year and slightly beyond. As noted 
throughout the years, more than the boys, the girls in his class have chosen to spend time 
with him during "free" periods of the day such as recess. Some of these girls have 
remained friends with him over a period of two or three years. Although Joseph does not 
initiate the development of these friendships, he is receptive when someone takes an 
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interest m him. (The outcome, however, is that the relationship lasts only for as long as 
the peer continues to make the effort) In a comparison of Joseph’s beginning- and end- 
of-year social networks, it was noted that the number of classmates defined as "fnends" 
by his fifth grade teacher jumped from three at the beginning to nine by the end of the 
year. However, despite these positive interactions and experiences, it is stiU interesting to 
note that the quaUty of Joseph’s friendships are not as deep or long-lasting as one would 
hope. Aside from the occasional birthday party, Joseph has rarely been invited to 
someone’s house without his sister or parent as an escort. 

When Joseph is involved in social conversations with peers, including those few 
peers who are very familiar and patient with him, the impact of his dual sensory 
impairment is evident Since he is unable to pick up on the visual cues of facial 
expressions and gestures, he often misses the subtle nuances of group interactions. A 
warranted concern is that as a result his peers sometimes might simply find it easier not 
to include him - especially as they get older and social issues become more complex 
(such as boy-girl concerns and other adolescent interests and problems). 

Learning Outcomes . Joseph is described as a ”8" student and has consistenUy 
maintained an average academic record in school. However, as the material in the upper 
grades becomes more complex, there is a concern that he will have difficulty keeping 
pace with his classmates. It takes him longer to complete some assignments, and 
fiirthermore some grade-level concepts are difficult to grasp given that he works in braiUe 
(e.g., his teacher has wondered how to braille a problem in long division). The school 
has attempted to solve this issue through the use of a laptop computer with adaptive 
devices for blind users, as weU as by aUowing him to use a talking calculator for math. 

While it is impossible to predict Joseph’s academic and social achievement in the 
coming years, the commitment and support displayed thus far by his educational team 
serves as a positive model of how an inclusive program can successfully meet the 
comprehensive needs of a student who is deaf-blind. All members of his team, including 
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the administration, educational staff, parents, and children should be commended on their 
hard work and firm detamination that the Bay Avenue School is the best place for 
Joseph. 



V. Dissemination 

The major dissemination products and activities are presented in Tables 18 and 19 
on the following pages. In addition, there are several activities which are currently in 
progress. These include data analysis and preparation of a paper on the teacher survey, 
revision and submission of the parent survey paper to an educational journal, 
development of a manual for parents and educators, and preparation of a manuscript on 
research methodology which will also be submitted to a professional journal. 

Table 18 describes the seminars, workshops, and inservice programs on social 
relationships of students with deaf-blindness that have been presented over the course of 
the project period. Target audiences participating in the various workshops are also 
described. Table 19 Summarizes the products of this project, including: an article 
recently submitted to the Journal of Visual I mpairme nt and Bli ndness: transcripts of 
videotape interviews; handouts for educators; and, a comprehensive bibliography on 
social relationships of students with deaf-blindness. Several of these products are 
included in the appendix. 
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Table 18. Seminars. Workshops, and Inservicg T raining Propams 
Presentations at Natio nal Meetings and Conferences 

1. Social Relationships of Children and A dolescents with Deaf-Bhndness« (October, 
1992). Poster presented at the annual Project Directors' Meeting, Washington, DC. 

This poster session provided information on identifying bamars, creating social 
opportunities, and enhancing relationships of children and adolescents with deaf- 
blindness. Approximately 75 persons from the meeting attended the display. 

2. in Social Relationships . (October. 1993). Poster presented at the annual 
Project Directors' Meeting, Washington, DC. 

This poster session provided information on research methodology of social 
relationships. Approximately 75 persons from the meeting attended the display. 

3. Sail, N., Mar, H.H., & Milian-Perrone, M. (November, 1993). SsqM 
Rf>larinnships of Children and Adolescents with Deaf-Blindness. Paper presented at 
the Association for Persons with Severe Disabilities Annual Conference, Chicago. 

This presentation was part of the research strand on social relationships. The 
paper addressed multiple levels of research, from assessment of social skills and 
individual behaviors to systems level impact on the development of opportunities 
for social interaction. Audience members, approximately 20, mostly included 
professionals interested in research. 

4. in Snrial Relationships . (November, 1994). Poster presented at the 
annual Project Directors' Meeting, Washington, DC. 

A specific research framework was presented during this poster session. 
Approximately 75 persons from the meeting attended the display. 
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5. H.H.Mar. (November, 1994). Assessment o f Communication and SocM 
Interaction of Children with Dual Sensory Impairmen ts in Inclusive Settings. Paper 
presented at the Amcdcan Speech-Hearing Association meeting. New Orleans. 

This paper addressed issues of assessment regarding communicative competence 
and social skills of children with deaf-blindness in inclusive school settings. 
Approximately 40 people attended the presentation. 

6. Sail, N., Mar, H.H., & Collingwood, J. (November, 1994). Facilitating Social 
Interaction and Relationships Between Students with Dual Sensory Impairment and 
Their Peers. Papa: presented at the Association for Persons with Severe Disabilities 
Annual Conference, Atlanta. 

This paper presented the multiple issues affecting the development of 
relationships between students with deaf-blindness and their peers, and included 
specific information on the educators’ role in facilitating interaction. 
Approximately 30 people, including teachers, paraprofessionals, and parents 
attended the presentation. 

7. Sail, N. (November, 1995). Friendships of Children with Deaf-Blindness; Parent 
Perspectives and Experiences . Paper presented at the Association for Persons with 
Severe Disabilities Annual Conference, San Francisco. 

This paper presented information from a survey conducted with 54 parents 
throughout New York State on various issues affecting their child's social 
relationships. Target audience members, approximately 20, included parents and 
educators. 

Professional Seminars and Conferences 

1. Social Relationships of Children and Adolescents w ith Deaf-Blindness; 
Perspectives of Parents and Teachers . (May 6, 1993). Poster presented at the 
Inclusive Schools and Communities for Children and Youth Conference, The 
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University of the State of New York and The State Education Department, Albany, 
NY. 

This poster addressed various issues impacting the of social relationships of 
children and adolescents in the New York metropolitan area. Strategies for 
educators to promote interaction between their students with disabilities and 
peers were also presented Approximately 75 teachers, assistant teachers, 
administrators, and parents attended the presentation. 

2. Sail, N. (April, 1994). Research on Social Relationships of Children and Yo uth 
with Deaf-Blindness . Paper presented at the Consortium Working Conference on 
Social Relationships of Children and Youth with Diverse Abilities, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, NY. 

Five interdependent levels of research were described as unique components to 
the development of an integrated framework. The paper further addressed the 
impact of this framework on the study of social relationships of children with 
deaf-blindness. Approximately 50 educational researchers, consultants, advisors, 
and university teachers attended the conference. 

3. Edwards, G., Mar, H.H., Merendino, B., Rowland, K., & Sail, N. (May, 1994). 

Onp. Roy’s Storv: Social Interactions and Social Relationship s of Students who ^ 
Deaf-Blind and their Peers . Presentation at the Inclusive Schools and Communities 
for Children and Youth Conference, The University of the State of New York and 
The State Education Department, New York, NY. 

A case report was presented describing the successful inclusion program of a ten 
year old boy with deaf-blindness in a regular elementary school. Participating in 
the presentation were the boy's teacher and principal. Approximately 20 
educators, parents, and educational consultants attended the presentation. 
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4. Mar,H.H. (June, 1995). Case Report: M ike*s Inclusive Education Proemm. Case 
rqx)rt presented at the San Francisco State University Task Force on Inclusion of 
Students with Deaf-Blindness, San Francisco. 

This case study presented an example of a successful inclusive education 
program of a twelve year old boy with deaf-blindness and his nondisabled peers. 
Approximately 25 professionals participated in the meeting. 

5. Mar, H.H. (July, 1994). Psychological Views of Deafblindness . Presentation at 
the 18th Annual Kephart Special Education Symposia, Vail, CO. 

This presentation addressed issues pertaining to the psychological and social 
development of deaf-blindness. Emphasis was on the roles of social 
relationships and interaction on a child's social and emotional development 
Approximately 30 to 40 special educators were involved. 

6. Mman-Perrone,M.,&Sall,N. (July, 1994). Strategics to Promote SopM 
Interactions in Inclusive Settings . Presentation at the 18th Annual Kephart Special 
Education Symposia, Vail, CO. 

This presentation included specific strategies for educators interested in 
facilitating interaction for students with deaf-blindness, such as adapting 
materials, structuring activities, use of peer tutoring and buddy systems, 
cooperative learning, etc. Approximately 30 to 40 special educators were 
involved. 

7. Mar, H.H., and Sail, N. (September, 1994). Enhancing Social Relationships sf 
Students who are Deaf-Blind and their Peers . Conference for the Montana Deaf- 
Blind Project, Office of Public Instruction, Helena, MT.. 

This two-day conference addressed a wide range of issues impacting the social 
relationships and friendships of persons with deaf-blindness, including reducing 
communication barriers, adapting materials, restructuring classroom activities, 
identifying social needs, building social networks, building parent-professional 
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piartnerships, and increasing social opportunities for students with deaf-blindness 
and multiple disabilities. Between 30 to 40 teachers, parents, therapists, and 
related personnel participated in the confoence. 

Regional Inservice Training Programs and WorlcshoPS 

1. Social Relationships of Children and Adolescent s with Deaf-Blmdness. (December 
3, 1992) Presentation to the New York City Board of Education Task Force on 
Inclusion. 

2. Strategies to Increase Opportunities and Promote Interaction. (April 20, 1993). 
Inservice training program for teachers and paraprofessionals at Public School 721 , 
Staten Island, NY. 

3. Facilitating Instruction and Cooperative Learning Grou ps for Students with Dual 
Sftnsorv Impairments . (May 11, 1993). Inservice training program for teachers and 
paraprofessionals at Public School 138/33, New York, NY . 

4. First Steps in Facilitating Social Interaction . (June 8, 1993). Inservice training 
program for teachers and paraprofessionals at Public School 138/30, New York, 

NY. 

5. Facilitating Interaction Between Students who are Deaf-Blind and Their Peg& at 
School . (March 6, 1994). Presentation at the Annual Staff Development 
Conference for Special Educators, Board of Education, New York, NY. 

6. Facilitating Friendships Between Students who are Deaf-Blind and Thg ir Peers at 
School . (March 9, 1994). Lecture for Multiple Handicap Teacher Preparation 
Program at Hunter College, New York, NY. 

7. Adapting Materials for Students who are Deaf-Blind . (March 14, 1994). Inservice 
training program for teachers and paraprofessionals at Public School 1 38/48, New 
York, NY. 
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8. Educational Issues of Social Relationships . (June, 13, 1994). Inservice training 
program for teachers and par^irofessionals at Public School 721, Staten Island, NY. 

9. Social Interaction and the Development f^hUdren with Deaf- 

Blindness . (December 1, 1994). Lecture for Early Childhood Program, New York 
University, NY. 

10. Conference on Social Relationships of Children with Deaf-Blindness . (December 
15, 1995). Conference for parents and educators co-sponsored by St 
Luke’s/Roosevelt Hospital and Hunter College, New York, NY. 
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Table IQ. List of Products and Materials 



1. Mar, H.H., SaU, N., & Milian-Perrone, M. (March 1993). Social relationships of 
childr^ and adolescents with deaf*blindness. TASH Newslett^< 19 (3), 9. 

A series of children’s books are reviewed for their relevance to social relationships 
and friendships of children with deaf-blindness. 

2. Mar, H.H., Sail, N., Rowland, K.,& Milian-Perrone, M. (1994). Notes for Educato is 
Working with Students who are Deaf-Blind . (Available from the Developmental 
Disabilities Center, St Luke's/Roosevelt Hospital, 1000 Tenth Avenue, New York, NY 
10019.) 

A series of four reference sheets for educatorsi ( 1 ) The Role of the Teacher in 
Facilitating Interaction; (2) Adapting Classroom Materials & Activities, (3) 
Grouping Strategies to Increase Interaction; and, (4) Cooperative Learning 
Strategies. 

3. Mar, H.H., & Sail, N. (1995). Enhancing social opportunities and relationships of 
children who are deaf-blind. Journal of Vis ual Imnairment and Blindness, 82, 280-286. 

Article presents information on social opportunities and relationships of children 
with deaf-blindness. Educational interventions are described. 

4. Mar, H.H.,& Sail, N. (1995). Bibliography on Friendship . Social Interaction^gnd 
Children n^.?f-Blindness . (Available frcm the Developmental Disabilities Center, St 
Luke’s/Roosevelt Hospital, 1000 Tenth Avenue, New York, NY 10019.) 

Includes a Ust of references on various topics of concern regarding friendship and 
social relationships, such as: inclusion of children with disabilities in general 
education; children's concepts of friendship; social development; peer and teacher 
perceptions of friendship; and, instructional strategies to foster interaction. 
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5. Mar, Sail, N. (1995). Case Study: M ike’s Educational Program. (Available 

from the Developmental Disabilities Center, St. Luke's/Roosevelt Hospital, 1000 Tenth 
Avenue, New York, NY 10019.) 

A case report describes the inclusive education program for a ten year old boy with 
deaf-blindness. The report details factors which contributed to the success of this 
program, including administrative support, teamwork, social accommodation, and 
peer problem solving. 

6. Interviews with Parents. Peers. Teachers, and Ind ividiials with Deaf-Blindness. 
(Available Spring, 1996 from the Developmental Disabilities Center, St. Luke’s/Roosevelt 
Hospital, 1000 Tenth Avenue, New York, NY 10019.) 

Transcripts of videotape interviews will be available for dissemination. Interviews 
include: two parents describing their experiences and perspectives of tiieir child's 
opportunities for developing social relationships; general education peers involved 
in an inclusive education program; general education 4th grade teacher of a 
student in inclusive education; and, three interviews conducted with young adults 
who are deaf-blind. 

7. Proceedings of Conference on Social Relationships of Children with Deaf-Blindness . 
(Available Spring, 1996 from the Developmental Disabilities Center, Sl Luke’s/Roosevelt 
Hospital, 1000 Tenth Avenue, New York, NY 10019.) 

Transcripts of the conference will be available for dissemination. Conference 
highlights include: a parent panel and discussion of experiences in creating 
opportunities for children with deaf-blindness; issues affecting teenagers growing 
up in Deaf culture; and, strategies to support friendships in school and community 
environments. 
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NOTES FOR EDUCATORS 
WORKING WITH STUDENTS 
WHO ARE DEAF-BLIND: 

The Role of the Teacher in Facilitating Interaction 
Adapting Classroom Materials & Activities 
Grouping Strategies to Increase Interaction 
Cooperative Learning Strategies 



Developmental Disabilities Center 
St. Luke's/Roosevelt Hospital Center 
Antenucci Building, 432 W. 58th Street 
New York, NY 10019 

212-523-6280 



A product of the Social Relationships of Children and Adolescen^ with Deaf-Blindness 
search project (funded by Grant /H025R2004 from the United States Department of 



Education. Office of Special Education Programs). 
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NOTES FOR EDUCATORS WORKING WITH STUDENTS 
WHO ARE DEAF-BLIND: 

The Role of the Teacher in Facilitating interaction 



1 . inftMiaM Proximity : While placing students together In the same room does not guarantee ^at 
^"intera^onwill occur, physical proximity Is the first step In facilitating awareness of others 
and promoting Interaction between diildren. 



2 . 



n»nort.inltlM for Interaction: For students in a self-contained special education 
classroomrnatural opportunities for interaction are readily available within the 
recess on the playground; lunchroom; assemblies). New opporturaties can also ^ 
facilitate continued interaction (e.g., special education teacher matang ® iencet 

aeneral education teacher for an integrated Classroom activity such as music, reading, or ^lence). 
^e teacher can begin by identifying all of the possible opportunities that exist duniig the school 
S® N^ work “t a pl^ to mTke use of theS^pportunities regularly, starling with one or two 

Bremo^eo/aSantn^^^ (a) speak with a teacher from the general o\her 

create integrated activities during recess; (b) introduce your student who is 
children on the playground; and, (c) invite those same children to participate in a project with 

students in your class. 

R triietura Activities : The teacher can increase proximity and interaction between students by 
^ructuring activities in which students work together (versus alone) and share matenals (versus 

each having their own). jj 

Fxamnles include : (a) cooperative learning techniques; and (b) buddy systems. 

Modiil Anoroprlate Communicative Behaviors : Students who are deaf-blind may communicate 
with the aid of adaptive equipment and/or in ways that may be unfamiliar. The teacher wn provide 
peers with Information or guidance about how the student communicates. By watching the teacher 
communicate with the student who is deaf-blind, peers can learn appropriate f 
communicating. It is important to remember that peers will nrwdel what they see the teacher doing 

in this new situation. 

5 Adant Environment and Materials: The teacher can create an environment that ©nMurages 
participation and interaction. This includes adapting materials for the student who is deaf-blind as 
well as adapting activities (see handout: Adapting Classroom Matenals). 

Factors to consider include : (a) identifying activities that encourage cooperation versus 
comoetition; (b) selecting age appropriate materials; (c) selecting materials that are tadually 
rich (wrsus materials that are non-tactual); and, (d) emphasizing the role of adult as facilitator 
of social interaction between students. 



4 . 
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6. Increase Enlovabtg and Preferred Activities : Observe students to get a sense for the type of 
activities that they enjoy and create opportunities during the day to allow them ®"§J 9 e in such 
activities. Students can be give the opportunity to make choices during activities, with physical or 
gestu ral prempts given^^^ ^ 

group leader. 



M«f. H„ Sail, N„ RowUnd. K.. S Mlllan.P.ffon., M. (1994). D*v«topm«nW^iMbUlllM C*nl«f. St. Luk*'$/Roo#ev«ll Hospll*l. NY. NY. 

212 * 523^230 
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NOTES FOR EDUCATORS WORKING WITH STUDENTS 
WHO ARE DEAF-BLIND: 

Adapting Classroom Materials & Activities 



1. Adapt Material* to be Multi-Sensorv ; 

Adults and peers can encourage the student who is deaf-blind to e^lore materials through 
touch, smell, and taste (when appropriate), and to make use of residual vision and/or hearing. 
Materials can be adapt^ prior to the activity by using braille, or tactile cues such as puff 
paint, sand paper, and other creative textures. Tactile materials offer students unique and 
creative ways of participating in activities. 

Examples indude: (a) musical activities can be used during which children are invited to 
feel vibrations and initiate rhythmical movements: (b) art projects can emphasize a 
student's preference to paint, glue, or draw using bright colors and textural materials; 
and, (c) during reading, students can be paired together to listen to a story on tape with 
amplidfaction through earphones. 

2. Adapt Activities to Include the Student's Primary Mode of Communication ; 

Depending upon which form(s) of communication the student uses to convey information 
(e.g., sign language, picture cues, tactile symbols, etc.), adaptations can be created which 
naturally incorporate the mode of communication into planned social or academic activities, 
[see handout: Communication and Social Interaction]. 

For example: (a) a Touch Talker, Speakeasy, Whisp:<r Wolf or other electronic si«tem 
can be programmed and used during a group lesson (e.g., student indicates that it is time 
for a group activity to begin by pressing a switch which calls everyone together, "Let's get 
started"; another student participates in the pledge of allegiance by pressing the picture of 
a flag on his Touch Talker): (b) during recess, a student useS his augmentative device to 
say "Red rover, red rover, let blue come over;" and, (c) the teacher gives student a tactile 
symbol (e.g., a lunch tray) to indicate that it is time to go to the cafeteria with a buddy. 



3. Adaptations In the Physical Environment ; 

The physical environment can encourage participation and interaction. Students can be 
positioned in close proximity to each other; the teacher can make sure that all students are 
physically part of the group [see handout: The Role of the Teacher in Facilitating Interaction). 
Examples include : (a) pushing desks together to form clusters or squares, rather than 
the traditional rows; (b) use mats, therapy benches, prone standers, and wheeldiair 
trays as pieces of equipment for facilitating interaction (e.g., the student whc is in a 
wheelchair shares her tray with two other peers). 



4. Use Peers as a Resource in Determining Appropriate Adaptations ; 

Peers without disabilities are resourceful and can be encouraged to provide assistance to the 
student with deaf-blindness. Peers can be directed by the teacher to identify how the student 
can participate in certain activities. 

For example: (a) peers involve student in coloring activity by asking him to choose the 
color of paper for a group project: and, (b) peers create picture board of different "Simon 
Says" commands so that student can point to commands during game while a partner 
calls them out, and the two can play the role of "Simon". 



Mar. H.. Sail, N., Rowland. K.. & Milian*Perfont . M. (1994). Dtvelopmenlal OisabilRiti Ctntar. St. Luke'a/Rooaavelt Hospttal. NY. NY. 

212-52S-6230 
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NOTES FOR EDUCATORS WORKING WITH STUDENTS 
WHO ARE DEAF-BLIND: 

Grouping Strotegies to Increase Interaction 



1. P—r Tutoring ; 

Older students without disabilities can offer the student who is deaf-blind guidance and 
assistance during activities. The atnount of training necessary depends upon Individual 
situations. Many successful peer tutoring programs work on a volunteer basis, with a special 
education teacher providing disability awareness information to the prospective peer tutors 
(o.g., on the combination of the student’s vision and hearing loss, as well as why and how 
activities need to be adapted to increase participation). Often, peer tutors are older, and 
involve children in grades 5 through 7, or junior and senior high school students. 

Examples include : (a) peer tutor assists the student with an art activity; (b) peer tutor 
teams up with the student during a relay race; (c) reads a story to the student; (d) writes 
a letter with the student using the computer; and, (e) greets the student as they pass in 
the hallway, and introduces her to others in the school. 

2. Buddy System ; 

Regardless of the setting (inclusive, integrated, or special class) many activities can be 
completed in groups of two. The teacher can assign buddies, or the students can choose 
themselves. Buddies are usually the sa*!ic» chronological age as the target student with 
disabilities and are from the same class. 

Examples include : (a) students can be paVeo together during lunch, assemblies, and 
field trips; (b) science or art activities can be structured for students to work together as a 
pair; (c) students can work with buddies to complete daily schedule or classroom job 
(e.g., taking the attendance to the office); and, (d) recreation and leisure activities create 
natural opportunities for students to interact together, such as adapting and playing a 
board game, hanging out, and watching a basketball game or listening to music. 

3. Special Friends: 

A special friend is someone that the student associates with during certain activities. A 
special friend does not have to be from the same class as the student who is deaf-blind. 
Because interaction is sometimes limited to once or twice weekly, teachers need to assess 
how much training and supervision is necessary based on individual needs and ages of the 
students. A special friend can be with the target student for either a few weeks or an 
unlimited peri^ of time. 

Examples indude : (a) special friends go to the library together to check out a book; (b) 
special friends go to lunch together and sit next to each other; and, (c) special friends go 
to science class together and help each other with a project. 

4. Small Groups : 

When bringing together students for instruction (in inclusive, integrated, or special class), an 
alternative to teaching the whole group at once is to split the class into small groups. There 
are a yariety of ways children can be placed into groups. 

These include : (a) students choose numbers or count off into groups; (b) students can 
already be sitting near one another; (c) students all wearing the same color form a group 
(e.g., the blue group, the red group); or, (d) teachers place students in groups of 
complimentary abilities (e.g., low/high achievers, talkers/non-talkers). 

Students meet and greet each other at the beginning of the activity. During the activity, 
adults rotate from group to group to monitor progress and facilitate interaction. 




tAu. H . Sill, N., Rowland. K.. & Millan-Perrona, M. (199<). Devetoptr>enta! Disablir.ies Center. SI. Luke's/Roosevett Hospr.al. NY. NY. 

212-S23-6930 
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NOTES FOR EDUCATORS WORKING WITH STUDENTS 
WHO ARE DEAF-BLIND: 

Cooperative Learning Strategies 



CooporativB teaming strategies can be used to increase student interaction and promote learning. 

Cooperative teaming Involves pairing students together in small groups, sharing materials, working 

toward the same goal, and working together ~ or "cooperatively." 

The five basic elements essential to cooperative teaming activities are as follows: 

1. Positive Interdependence: Students are "interdependent" upon each other--they can only 
succeed in a given task by working together. This is established through: 

A. Goal Interdependence - there is only one goal for the group and everyone works toward 
it versus competing against each other (such as one completed assignment from the 
whole group). 

B. Resource Interdependence - materials ("resources") are divided up among group 
members and each person must share with the other to complete the assignment (e.g., 
one pencil, one paper, one pair of scissors, one glue). 

C. Role Interdependence •• group members are each assigned specific roles (e.g.. the 
"recorder" who writes things down; the "checker" who checks to make sure everyone 
understands; the " timer" who makes sure the group is working within the time limit; the 
"runner" who gets the needed materials from the front of the room and returns them at 
the end of the lesson). 

D. Reward Interdependence - once the assignment is complete, the groufi(not just one or 
two members) receives a reward (rewards can be anything motivating or special, such as 
10 minutes of recess, extra snack, stickers, or bonus points leading to a class party). 

2. Face-to-Face Interaction : Students must sit in close proximity to each other. This facilitates 
sharing materials as well as promoting verbal and nonverbal interactions. (If students are 
separated by desk-space, their interactions will decrease, their voices will be louder, and they 
won't be able to share materials as easily.) 

3. Interpersonal and Small-Grouo Social Skills : Students need to be taught skills that foster 
collaboration. Such skills include: encouraging other group members, praising each other, 
asking for help, offering help, sharing ideas, and using quiet voices. 

4. Individual Accountability : Students must show they are teaming the material at their own 
level. 

5. Group Processing : Students need to discuss how they are doing in their groups and what 
they can improve upon. This allows students an opportunity to focus on "group maintenance" 
(which inciudes giving each other constructive feedback and discussing their collaborative 
skills). 

[turn over for activity] 




War H Sail N.. Rswland. K., 4 Wiiian-Ferio-'t. M. (199<). Devebprri^riia.’ DisabillliesCenler. St. Luk»'s.Koos€veM Hosplial, NY. NY. 
' “ 212-£25-c:s: 
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Examples of Cooperative Games and Activities 



How to tell If games or activities promote cooperative interaction: 

• Are students actually Interacting or are they just taking turns or working in parallel? 

• Do the "rules" create and promote interaction? 

• Are students allowed to talk to each other and physically help each other? 

• Do all students participate and interact? 

> Do all students learn? 



Example of an activity: 

. Cooperative Concentration: Each group has three or four members. The groups of children 
play together, taking turns, trying to make matches with their cards (c^ds can be typic^ 
Concentration Game cards, pictures, colors, spelling words and definitions, countnes and states, 
etc.). Cards can be adapted for the student with dual sensory impairments or severe disabilities 
by adding brailleor tactile cues, or enlarging the print. 

The group members sit in a drcle, hiding their cards. Rayer 1 walks around the circle and calls 
UDon two other players to each reveal a card. The group agrees that the cards are (or are not) a 
rnatch and if so, the match is put in the center of the circle. One member wntes down on a pie^ 
of paper the answers. When all cards are in the center of the circle, the game is won. Adding a 
"beat the clock* component might increase excitment (e.g., 10 minutes to make as many matches 

as possible). 



Social skills to emphasize include: the need to collaborate, share "memory" of who has which 
cards, help each other make matcl;es, call each other by name, etc. The roles can includ e: 
recorder (the member who writes down the answers): timer (who makes sure everyone is working 
within 10 minute limit); dealer (who tells members to turn over cards): and the checker (who 
makes sure everyone is participating and understanding the game). 



For additional information on cooperative learning strategies, refer to; 

• Brandt, R. (1987). On cooperation in schools; A conversation with David and Roger 

Johnson. Educational Leadership, pp. 14-19. 

• Johnson, D., Johnson, R., (1986). Mainstreaming and cooperative learning strategies. 

Exceptional Children. 52(6), pp. 553-561. 

• Johnson, D., Johnson, R., & Holubec- Johnson. E. (1990). Circles qt learning; 

Cooperation in the classroom . Edina, MN; Interaction Book Co. 

• Putnam, J.W. (1993). Cooperative learning and strategies for inclusion; Ce lebra, ting 

diversity in the classroom . Baltimore, MD; Paul Brookes Publishing. 

• Sapon-Shevin. M. (1978). Cooperative instructional games: Alternatives to the spelling 

bee. The Elerrientarv School Journal, 79(2), p. 81-87. 



t/af, H.. Sail, U.. nswiand. K„ & t/ilian-Ferisr*. M. (1994). C)evebp 2 >!;n^a' O: 



abiir.ies Cenier. St. Luke's’Boosevell Hospllal, NY. NY. 
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